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CROWN PRINCE OSCAR FREDERICK WILLIAM OLAF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE 

CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN, WHO ARE MAKING THEIR FIRST TOUR OF AMERICA. 

THE CROWN PRINCE |! NVEILED THE STATUE TO JOHN ERICSSON IN WASHINGTON. 

HE IS FILLING LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS, AND WITH HIS WIFE IS HAVING A ROYAL 
GOOD TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


AY-TIME on the Potomac! Need more be said to give 
the atmosphere of Washington for the month? Feathery 
blossoms of dog-wood tree—from whose heart the shuttles are 
made for looms—seemed to float like filmy, white-flowered veil 
over the new verdure of springtime. It was the same woodland 
scenes George Washington looked upon dreaming of a capital 
city for the new Republic. Every human is sometime beautiful 
in the May-time of life to someone else: so every section has 
beauty-time. Here nature lavishes beauty of bud and blossom 
in May-time. The setting was perfect for the many national 
conventions that gathered, including the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, to discuss the affairs of the nation in a neighborly 
eye to eye and face to face way. The proceedings partook of 
the mellow Spring-time mood. Any national organization that 
has not held a convention in Washington has not completed 
the cycle of its convention itinerary. 


* * * 


OMEHOW | felt as if | was worth a billion dollars as I sat 
in the Appropriation Room of the United States Senate. 
In a modest corner was Kennedy F. Rea, the secretary who has 
for thirty-four years served on appropriation committees. | 
looked upon a mass of figures that fairly took my breath away. 
There was a simple typewritten sheet, showing appropriations 
by fiscal years since 1873 to 1926. It was three hundred and 
thirty-three millions in "73 and over three billion, seven hundred 
millions in 1926. The first great increase was in the Spanish 
American War, when it reached a total of over half a billion 
dollars. There was alarm less it be a billion-dollar Congress. 
It reached a one-billion-dollar Congress in 1909. Then in 1919, 
the year following the war, it reached the tremendous sum of 
twenty-seven billions. Now it has been reduced in 1926 to a 
little less than four billions. % 
I looked upon Kennedy F. Rea the clerk in amazement realiz- 
ing that he was the one responsible for balancing this budget 
of billions of dollars to the cent. He might well be called one 
of the greatest financeers of the country. The tables before 
him were just like print, and he has proven a veritable financial 
encyclopedia to Senators, Representatives and heads of depart- 
ments. When Mr. Thomas B. Cleaves, who was associated 
with the very beginning of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee died, Mr. Rea, who was his assistant for many years, 
carried on the work and succeeded to the clerkship of the com- 
mittee. Aside from his official duties, Mr. Rea is active in 
Masonic and church work. One of his friends remarked: 
“Kennedy Rea is what you might call an all-around, useful and 
important citizen of the U. S. A.” 


* 7 * 


HE spectacular event of the month in Washington was 
when the Hopi Indians gave a snake dance on the pave- 
ment under the dome of the Capitol for the edification of sedate 
Senators and rollicking representatives ‘in Congress assembled.” 
This was the first time that this ancient religious ceremonial 
dating back to the days when Salome was dancing before kings, 
was ever given outside of a Hopi Indian Reservation. Real 


live rattlesnakes participated without a strike from their 
venomous poisonous tongues. 

The frantic gesticulations of these medium-sized, lithe-limbed 
original inhabitants of America, was a sight as thrilling as that 
of any produced on the stage or in the movies. Senator Ralph 
Cameron, the cowboy Senator from Arizona had invited these 





Mrs. William Arms Fisher, executive chairman of Boston, 
active in the movement for a National Music Week 


Indians who are his constituents to give this dance to prove 
to the members of Congress that the soft-hearted and some- 
what soft-headed people who have been urging the Indian Bureau 
and Congress to compel the Indians to abolish their old-time 
dances and traditions, were doing an injustice to the race that 
first occupied American soil. 

The Indians called upon President Coolidge as the “Great 
White Father,’ and enjoyed every minute of their stay in the 
capital city indicating appreciation in expressive grunts and 
ejaculations peculiar to the Hopi language. These people 
did the original dry farming in America long before Cortez 
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conquered Mexico. On their reservation located several hundred 
miles from a railroad they continue farming and basket making 
and rug weaving as in the old days. Not far from their habi- 
tations is the famous petrified forest which I visited some years 
ago with the late John Muir. Here | heard him pronounce the 
scene as one far exceeding in historical interest that of the ruins 
of Balbec, for here were the pillars of giant trees even to the leaf 
and the limb, petrified and preserved in the arid sands of Arizona. 
With us were the Hopi guides who had adopted Muir as the 
Wise Man of the Desert 
* * * 


NDER the leadership of Mayor Kendrick, President of 

the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Association, a flag-day 
celebration, equaled by none in American history, will be held 
on June 14, 1926. The thirteen original states will have a pre- 
eminent role, and 
people from all 
over the country 
will visit the expo- 
sition in Philadel- 
phia, where Betsy 
Ross made the first 
flag. 

The purpose of 
the day as outlined 
by the Mayor in- 
cludes not only a 
fitting recognition 
of the anniversary 
of the Stars and 
Stripes but a trib- 
ute to the thirteen 
original states in 
the unveiling of 
thirteen immense 
columns, part of 
the sculptural deco- 
ration of the Expo- 
sition, each bearing 
a great bronze tab- 
let engraved with 
the names of its 
own Signers of the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence. Each 
tablet will bear the 
seal of one of the 
States. 

The ceremonies 
will take place in 
the presence of the governors of these states, the troops of more 
than fifty historic commands, and representatives of the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. After the Exposition is over 
the tablets will be removed to a permanent place on the walls of 
the new municipal Stadium, seating 100,000 persons, which is 
located on the Exposition grounds. 

A great military parade from the center of Philadelphia 
straight down the famous Broad Street to the Stadium, where 
it will pass in review, will precede the unveiling. General 
Pershing will be Honorary Marshal of the parade and Major- 
General Robert Lee Bullard, Chief Marshal. The United 
States Marine Band has been secured for the Flag Day events 
and will be led by Lieutenant-Commander John Philip Sousa, 
one time conductor of the band. 

As part of the demonstration in the Stadium prior to the re- 
view of troops will be the monster demonstration presented by 
6,000 boys and girls of the Philadelphia Public Schools, in which 
they will build up a great human shield of the United States to 
the accompaniment of band music. June 14 has been pro- 
claimed a holiday in the public and parochial schools of the 
city. 

It is estimated that over 100,000 persons will witness the 
enactment of the evacuation of Valley Forge on June 15, at 
Valley Forge, one of the greatest examples of historic pageantry 
ever presented. All of the visiting governors, the members of 
historic commands, and other distinguished visitors will be 
taken to Valley Forge as the guests of the city. After dinner on 
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the grounds, a commemorative meeting will be addressed by 
Mayor Kendrick and former Governor William C. Sproul of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prior to this and during the exercises there will be witnessed 
in every part of the grounds Continental soldiers in ragged uni- 
forms, drilling under the eyes of Baron Von Steuben, the great 
drill master who built up the army for Washington. At various 
places on the grounds villagers both mounted and dismounted 
will be seen watching and talking to the soldiers. During the 
pageant Washington will be impersonated accompanied by aides, 
led by a detail of soldiers proceeding to the slow music of the 
Continental fife and drum corps bestowing a wreath to the 
memory of 3,000 soldiers who died in camp there. The cere- 
mony will be completed with the firing of ninety-three volleys, 
according to ancient regulation. 

Following the half hour commemorative meeting brought to 
a conclusion by the firing of the national salute of thirteen guns 
by a detail from the United States Navy, a dusty messenger 
will be seen coming from Philadelphia to “‘warn’’ Washington 
that the British have evacuated the city. A war alarm will 
follow. From every part of the field regiments may be seen 
mobilizing to evacuate the camp. 

United States sailors will depict the 14th Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts; United States Marines, the 3rd New Hampshire Regi- 
ment; United States infantrymen, New York and New Jersey 
troops; United States cavalrymen will impersonate Wash- 
ington’s famous life guards; a battalion of United States artillery 
will take the part of the 3rd Continental Artillery of Massachu- 
setts. National militiamen from Swarthmore and Chester 
Pennsylvania will represent the 4th Pennsylvania Infantry, 
formerly commanded by Brigadier-General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne, and the 11th Virginia Infantry, in which John Marshall, 
eminent Chief Justice, served as a captain. A lineal descendant 
of the latter, John Marshall of Swarthmore, will take the part 
of his illustrious ancestor in the pageant. 

During the ceremonies, the color guards of every visiting 
command will be presented with a copy of Washington's famous 
headquarters flag, after which General Pershing will review the 
troops. 

In the Continental Army Procession, infantry, artillery and 
wagon trains will march off the fields, just as they did in 1778, 
on their way to fight the battle of Monmouth, the last engage- 
ment of the Revolution which was fought on northern soil. It 
is estimated that over 5,000 men will participate in the evacua- 
tion of Valley Forge. 

Official ceremonies in connection with the opening of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition in Philadelphia, will 
be held Monday, May 31, in the vast Stadium recently con- 
structed at a cost of $3,000,000 and which will constitute the 
permanent memorial of the Sesqui-Centennial celebration of 
the nation’s birthday. 

* ok OK 


HE Senate passed the Macfadden Bill without a display 
of fervid oratory. Groups gathered around the desk with 
Senator Edge and the discussion continued in a conversational 
tone just as if it were a director's meeting. Senator Glass, 
former Secretary of the Treasury was opposed to the Hull 
Amendments which were contained in the House Bill, and 
Senator Smoot arose once or twice to make a declaration with 
emphasis. Senator Shipstead, the dentist Senator from Minne- 
sota, although labelled as a third party man, is taking an active 
and intelligent interest in the routine of legislation so often 
neglected by younger Senators. The Macfadden Bill is re- 
garded as the most important financial legislation that has been 
passed since the enactment of the Federal Reserve Law. It 
may serve to put a quietus on the foreign system of branch bank- 
ing which is not in harmony with the idea of initiative and home 
government so dear to Americans, and put the banking system, 
State and National, on a more equitable basis, conducive to the 
interest of all the people. Congressman Macfadden of Pennsy]l- 
vania has devoted much time in preparing and discussing the 
bill and is to be congratulated upon the successful outcome of 
his arduous labors. The Conference report was the usual battle 
between the House and the Senate, but they finally realized, as 
in most all differences, that they are quite agreed on the main 
and essential purposes. 
Legislative prophets also predict that the prohibition bills 
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are likely to be lost in the shuffle along with Senator Copeland's 
Coal Bill. The closing days of Congress are always replete 
with a stirring stream of speeches that may be utilized for early 
fall campaign material. The news from Nome and Amundsen’s 
flight over the North Pole stimulated activity on the bills to 
increase the efficiency of aircraft in the army and navy. Alto- 
gether a fairly good legislative crop is counted if there are no bad 
stories. There has been less of temper and acrimony in the 
debates and the party lines have been obliterated and shaken 
loose in several test votes, as indicated in the vote awarding 
Senator Speck of Iowa, a seat in the Senate. Senator Jones of 
Washington is still working on the American Merchant Marine 
problem and points out that America’s freight bill paid to 
foreign vessels is $500,000,000 while that paid for passenger 
service is another handsome budget. He is an ardent champion 
for American built ships. There are few more hardworking 
members of the Senate than Wesley Jones of Washington, who 
continues one of the most efficient members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee despite his many duties on other important 
committees. He prophesies that unless some action is taken 
soon the United States will drift back to the helpless condition 
it was in when the world war broke out, as far as shipping is 
concerned. 
* * eS 


HE staunch little republic of Paraguay has been fortunate in 
her ministerial appointments to the United States. Dr. 
Eusebio Ayala as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary is no exception to the general rule. Few diplomatic 
representatives have ever been more cordially welcomed than 
the successor to Dr. Manuel Gondra who, four years ago, 
bade farewell to Washington upon his election to the Presidency 
of Paraguay. 

A stalwart, white-haired personage, with all the characteristic 
features of the Paraguayan patrician, is Dr. Ayala. Radiating 
a forceful personality, as well as a ‘do or die” spirit, in relaxa- 
tion, his face takes on a contagious benignanty of expression. 

The Doctor come to the Legation of Paraguay after an un- 
usually active and distinguished career which those who know 
him well assert has but begun. Born in Barrera Grande, Para- 
guay, in 1875, at an early age Dr. Ayala entered the National 
College at Asuncion, from which he was graduated in 1895 with 
the title of Bachelor of Science and Letters. Shortly afterward 
he was awarded his diploma at the National University. 
Within a short time he was rewarded for his diligence as a 
student by being appointed professor of philosophy in Asuncion 
College and was given the chair of political economy and com- 
mercial law at the National University. 

Dr. Ayala finally abandoned the scholastic field for the more 
lucrative practice of the law. For a number of years he served 
as juridic counsel for the National Chamber of Commerce, and 
as lawyer for various important industrial and commercial 
companies, occupying later the important positions of director 
and vice-president of the Commercial Bank of Paraguay. 

Eventually Dr. Ayala entered politics and was several times 
elected to the National Chamber of Deputies. In 1910 he was 
elected president of the body. His star, now in the ascendancy, 
on two separate occasions he represented the Capital as Senator, 
later accepting the portfolio of Minister of the Treasury and of 
Foreign Relations, respectively, under different administrations. 

Dr. Ayala early developed “the journalistic habit,’ and 
throughout his entire public career has been a prolific contri- 
butor to the daily and periodic press of his country. In 1909 
he was the editor of the great Paraguay daily, “El Diario,” 
published at Asuncion. 

Besides appointments from his own country, Dr. Ayala has 
been honored by numerous others of an international nature. 
At the present time, besides representing his country at Wash- 
ington, he occupies Paraguay’s chair at the council table of the 
Pan-American Union in the affairs of which he is very active. 

From 1921 to 1923 Dr. Ayala was Provisional President of the 
Republic of Paraguay. After the completion of his term he be- 
came vice-president and general manager of the Compania 
Internacional de Productos, a position from which he retired only 
upon his appointment as Minister to the United States. Diplo- 
matic circles in Washington have awaited the arrival of the 
Doctor's wife, Madame Marcela D. de Ayala, and their young 
son. 


“North and South America should be firm; friends,”’;Dr.”"Ayala 
asserts. ‘There is no reason why they should be anything else. 
To be sure, we are Latinized—as you Americans call it—and 
therefore somewhat different in our manner and customs; but 
nevertheless we have much in common. What friction has 
hitherto existed is due entirely to lack of understanding. As 
we learn more of each other, I am sure the road to a new era of 
friendliness will mean much to all America. 


* 7 * 


HE largest appropriation bill ever reported by any nation 

in all the history of the world was on October 6, 1917, 
when with one roll call Congress appropriated over five billion 
three hundred and fifty millions, besides authorizing contracts 
for two billions additional. In the June previous three billions 
had been appropriated, which made the stupendous record of 
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Hon. Francis Emroy Warren, United States Senator 
from Wyoming 


nine billions of dollars appropriated by Congress in less than six 
months. When these figures were recited to me | could see the 
rolling billions. re 

According to the Constitution of the United States, not a 
cent of money can be taken out of the United States Treasury 
without the action of Congress. Congress is fast getting away 
from blind or indefinite appropriations, and as a rule, the 
proceeds from all sales are now turned into the Treasury as 
‘miscellaneous receipts,’ and definite and specific appropriations 
are made. To illustrate—the proceeds from sale of surplus 
military reservations are required by a recent law to be turned 
into the Treasury and provisions for new barracks and quarters 
passed upon independently, but within the total amount for 
sales. The largest bills passed by Congress have been urgent 
deficiency bills, indicated in the wartime appropriation. 

On the walls of the committee rooms are pictures of all the 
chairmen of the appropriations committees of the Senate, be- 
ginning with Senator Lott M. Morrill of Maine. The com- 
mittee was created by the 48th Congress in 1867. The Com- 
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mittee now have Senator Lodge's old Philippine Room, with 
its prism chandelier, and gay with mural decorations of the 
Italian artist, which makes some of the prim maids from New 
England shade their eyes as they enter. Senator Warren has 
been in the Senate thirty-four years, and is the only Grand Army 
man left in the Senate. He is the hardest worked man in the 
Senate today and a true western pioneer. Fifty-eight years 
ago}he staked his future and fortune in the territory which 
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now embraces Wyoming, which had at that time not in excess 
of one thousand inhabitants. 

The appropriations committee deals with something more 
than figures of speech that are exploded on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. They are figures of fact. In a little red book, less than 
one inch in thickness, is a concise, condensed, complete report 
of every dollar spent by Uncle Sam, showing where it was 
expended and the proportionate amounts. The sub-committees 
have many an extra session and never receive any overtime. 
During the closing days of Congress they are at work night and 
day, trying to get the figures adjusted so that the United States 
Government may go gayly on. 


* * * 


HETHER battling before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend his railroad, or on the firing line 
looking after construction, S. Davies Warfield, President of the 
Seaboard Airline, is an active human being. When he addressed 
ten thousand people at Miami, turning the first shovelful for 
the extension of his railroad from West Palm Beach, the band 
played “Maryland, My Maryland,” and S. Davies Warfield 
made one of his characteristic and enthusiastic talks. 
Born in Baltimore County, Maryland, he began his business 
career in the office of Frick & Company. Later he was clerk 


for a firm of sugar importers, and in 1898 organized The War- 
field Manufacturing Company. To give a list of the corpora- 
tions and organizations with which he has been associated 
would occupy a page in “Who's Who.” 

Identified with the early development of the Susquehanna 
River, which now provides electric current for Baltimore, he 
has proven a real Baltimorian, with activities along the eastern 
coast south to the very tip of Florida, a southern terminal for 
seven thousand miles of his railroad. Constructing his road 
across from Tampa to West Palm Beach last winter in a length 
of time that set a pace for Florida, he was the first to unite east 
and west coast in southern Florida by rail. 

Appointed Postmaster at Baltimore by President Cleveland, 
he continued under the administrations of McKinley and Roose- 
velt, which gave him a real experience in public service. In 
his business activities he has found time to serve as an active 
member in the American Geographical Society, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, to say nothing of Historical 
Societies, Municipal Art Society and Musical Festival Associa- 
tion, and was organizer and president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroads Securities, which gave him a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the railroad situation in the United States. 

He is here, there and everywhere in Florida, looking after the 
extension of the line to Miami and also to Naples. A man of 
vision, S. DaviesWarfield remains one of the real empire builders 
of the South. A slender form, gray mustache, clear blue eyes, 
he has a way of meeting and mingling among people that counts. 

When he took the presidency of the Seaboard Airline, handed 
back after the war by the government, he faced a problem, but 
he did not grunt, and, without a grouch, went courageously at 
work to restore and extend the line with the definite objective 
of making the Seaboard one of the best railroads in the country. 
A thorough student of railroad problems, and one who under- 
stands the work of building and operating railroads, as well as 
establishing proper public relations, S. Davies Warfield has 
alone and single handed in the Seaboard Airline built more miles 
of railroad during the past two years than any other railroad in 
the country. He has a faith that leads to hope, and a hope 
that crystallizes into achievement. 

In every one of the states in which his Seaboard Airline oper- 
ates, the people feel that S. Davies Warfield is a real citizen of 
their state. Above all his achievements in business, he counts 
the distinction of being a useful and constructive American 
citizen as an honor transcending all other honors. 


* * 


HISPER that a real live prince is coming and see the stir 

down the corridors and streets in Washington, or any 

other place in the U. S. A. for that matter. Curious how Ameri- 

cans are interested in people of royal blood, despite teachings 
against the power and pride of royal birth. 

Louis J. Alber, the energetic Chautauqua manager of Cleve- 
land town, slipped over to Sweden and secured His Royal High- 
ness, Prince William of Sweden, and had him sign on the dotted 
line for a series of lectures in America. Prince William has 
been doing things in lecture and science work, not overlooking a 
tour in the gorilla-land of Africa. A young man who believes 
in making his own way, when he met Louis J. Alber face to face 
it was diamond cut diamond. Following the career of the young 
Prince since his zoological expedition into Africa, which proved 
to be a great success from a scientific standpoint, Mr. Alber 
found the Prince keenly interested in the United States as a new 
land of discovery. In his lecture on “Hunting Gorillas Among 
the Pygmies,” illustrated with motion pictures, he may awaken 
a new interest in Darwinism. 

Soon after his arrival in New York, the Crown Prince made 
the journey to Washington, and paid his respects to President 
Coolidge and attended the unveiling of the John Ericsson 
Monument in Potomac Park. This was his first public address, 
representing the inventor's native land, and he brought back 
vividly a picture of the little “Monitor,” the first iron-clad of 
heroic exploit in Hampton Roads. After placing a floral wreath 
on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, he attended the concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House by the United Swedish Singing 
Societies of America. This was only the beginning of busy days. 

There was much to see, but one objective after visiting Yale 
was to attend the Swedish Festival at Worcester and take part 
in the Bunker Hill Celebration in Boston, visit Harvard Uni- 
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versity and historical shrines. From Boston he leaves for his 
tour through the West, visiting Niagara Falls. of course. As 
the guest of Secretary of State and Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg in St. 
Paul, he visits the new Sweden of America, sometimes called 
Minnesota, and then tours the magic scenic West. 

From the moment of his arrival, the Prince enjoyed the hours 
to the full. His big blue eyes seemed to keenly observe every- 
thing in passing, while his tall stalwart form was the center of 
many admiring groups. His full name is Oscar Frederick 
William Olaf Gustavus Adolphus, torn in Stockholm, forty- 
three years ago, a great-great-grandson of one of Napoleon's 
generals, Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, Marshal of France and 
Prince of Pontecorvo. The Princess is a great-granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. On his mother’s side, his ancestors trace 
back to the great Vasa Dynasty, one of the oldest families in 
Europe. 

His presence in America was appreciated by millions of people 
of Scandinavia who have tecome sturdy citizens of the United 
States. The Prince has come very close to his people in ath- 
letics, as a patron of out-door exercises and chairman of the 
National Athletic Union which includes 300,000 trained athletes 
in Sweden, and head of the Olympian games, as well as the 
northern games. 

A patient, painstaking worker, he has tecome familiar with 
the different administrative powers of his country, and it is 
said could take over almost any department of his home govern- 
ment at a moment's notice. Educated in the Swedish public 
schools and at the ancient University of Upsila, where his father 
and grandfather studied before him, he has an understanding of 
real democracy—even if he may wear the crown of a king.’ 





N all my travels through many foreign lands I have never 

met an Ambassador who more nearly typified the spirit of 
America than Alexander P. Moore, who served with distinction 
at the Embassy in Madrid for four eventful years. Appointed 
by President Harding, he only served a few years, but in that 
time he has made friends for America throughout Spain, ex- 
tending from the peasants in the remote provinces to officials in 
all quarters. When Ambassador Moore's motor swept through 
the streets, or on the highways, they saluted him as “‘bien 
Americano. During his residence there he travelled all over 
Spain and took an active and appreciative interest in Spanish 
affairs that made America one of the most popular foreign coun- 
tries in Espagna. During the summer he had a villa at the 
summer capital of San Sebastian, and was a popular figure in 
diplomatic circles. 

The Embassy in Madrid kept open house not only to 
Americans but to Spanish officials and those of all nations. 
Members of the royal family were frequent visitors, to say 
nothing of Primo Rivera and prominent business executives who 
found there a welcome characteristic of real American welcome 
without the traditional diplomatic flummery. 

Attending club meetings, he spoke in deeds rather than in 
words. Free from all cant and “can't” and not keen concerning 
the formalities of the diplomatic devices, Alexander P. Moore 
was first and always a human being who inspired the loyal affec- 
tion of every Spaniard with whom he came in contact. This 
means many people for he kept moving fast. With the habit 
and purpose of making friends, keeping friends and deserving 
friends for his country, there was little going on in Spain that 
he did not know about from accurate sources first hand. His 
popularity was augmented by the fact that he always had a 
goodly supply of “Lucky Strike” cigarettes and American pro- 
ducts on hand at the Embassy. Princes, Dukes and Marquises 
stopped in for a friendly chat, taking a cup of tea and puffing 
a cigarette till the Ambassador had all the news—and he was 
some news gatherer. 

Open-hearted and hospitable America was recognized in the 
ardent friend of the late Theodore Roosevelt, who gave to his 
ambassadorial duties a naturalness and sincerity that marked 
a new era in diplomacy. Exports to Spain from America more 
than doubled after his arrival at the post, for he does not seek to 
submerge the natural business instincts of the Yankee with am- 
bassadorial camouflage, and he soon let them know in Spain 
that he was from Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 

The biography of Alexander Pollock Moore begins with his 
birthday in Pittsburgh, November 10, 1867. At this time his 


father was quite wealthy, but afterwards failed, and young 
Moore branched out as a newspaper man at an early age, 
beginning as a reporter and newsboy. He was a hard worker 
and attended Carry University at Pittsburgh—while working 
nights on a morning paper. He was interested in various news- 
papers in Pittsburgh, finally becoming the proprietor of The 
Leader which he sold prior to leaving as Ambassador to Spain, 
to meet and dine with Kings and Queens. He still turns his 
wine glass down at the diplomatic dinners because of his early 
promise given to a devoted Christian mother never to touch 
liquor. After a late dinner one night, he told me that his 
favorite hymn was the doxology, “Praise God from Whom all 





Alexander P. Moore, former American Ambassador to Spain 


blessings flow,” which was associated with early memories of 
attending church with his mother. 

“Every man should earn and maintain, first of all, his own 
self respect,” he continued. Just then the band leader played 
“The Holy City,” the favorite song of the American Ambassador, 
out of compliment to the popular American. 

In business hours Alex Moore focuses his keen gray eyes upon 
the visitor, or on a proposition before him. On the walls of the 
Embassy was a portrait of the late Lillian Russell, the devoted 
wife, who shared his triumphs of later years. The papers on 
the desk were only an incident to the equation he was solving. 
“Tt is the human element that comes first,” he insisted. 

His jovial laugh and frank remarks have a piquancy that is 
refreshingly different from the honied and poetic phrases that 
flow from diplomatic lips. One quality dominant in his suc- 
cess as Ambassador is his sincerity. The people of Spain be- 
lieved in him, and, as his friends say, he gets away with many 
brusque replies that might ruin another diplomat. 

At the British and American Club he made an address full of 
that rollicking spirit of good humor that won them all, though 
his talk was chiefly about Pittsburgh,Pa. He discovered that 
there is a kinship of old-standing between the Spaniard and 
American. It may hark back to the day when our own Florida 
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was being discovered by the Spanish explorers. It is reflected 
in the names of our cities, towns and rivers, and the many 
Spanish words that appear in the vernacular of to-day. 

While I was there Ambassador Moore made a trip to Tangier, 
Africa, where he was received with the same cordiality as in 
Spain. The fame and popularity of the American Ambassador 
to Spain preceded him wherever he traveled, and wherever the 
Spanish influence extended, for he won the love and affection 
of Spain as no other American since the days of Washington 
Irving. Ambassador Moore was the first to register in the book 
on the occasion of opening the Irving Art School in the old home 
of Washington Irving at Seville. 

In Spain they call Ambassador Moore *Morray”’ 
*“e’’ has the sound of “‘a.’’) 


(the final 
Along the streets, he was greeted 


by acquaintances in Madrid, San Sebastian, Old Granada, in 
fact in all large Spanish cities. 


They greeted him as Don Mor- 
ray, With salutations 
due a real grandee. In 
the country districts the 
peasants follow it up 
with a little colloquial 
expression characteristi- 
cally reflecting Ameri- 
can colloquialisms, 
“Senor Morray, hur- 
ray!” Ryhthmic ex- 
pression appeals to the 
Spaniard. In friendly 
conversation the saluta- 
tion rang with an un- 
reserved appreciation. 

Attired in his white 
overcoat and fedora, 
and carrying his cane. 
Ambassador Alexander 
P. Moore was a figure in 
the streets of Madrid 
that will not soon be 
forgotten. 


* # 2% 


HE total appro- 

priations made in 
the last fifty-three years 
of the Congress of the 
United States put the 
adding machine on the 
blink. I had to sit 
down and in the good 
old-fashion way add the figures with pencil and paper. I stared 
at the total as | would look upon an astronomical calculation. 
Then I remembered that light travels one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second, and even radio speeds along at that 
pace, so what is a few billions between friends. May not the 
time come, with the same proportionate increase, that the Con- 
gress of the United States may be calculating appropriations in 
trillions in trilling tones of oratory on the floor of the Senate. 
The exact figures down to the last fifteen cents from 1873 to 
1926, inclusive, amounts to $105,079,512,543.15. But there 
was a time when a cow sold for twenty-five cents and all this 
points a moral and adorns a tale—the high cost of living is only 
an indication of the high pressure of progress indicated in the 
appropriation rooms under the dome of the Capitol, which is an 
unerring barometer of the billon-dollar era of the United States 
of America. 





Kennedy F. Rea, Clerk of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee 


OUR days after the celebration of Flag Day, June 14th. is 

the date set for the adjournment of Congress. Neither 
House can adjourn without the consent of the other. The 
Senate is endeavoring to drive through the French settlement 
provided the French Chamber of Deputies ratifies the Agree- 
ment. The Farm Relief Legislation may collapse in all con- 
structive plans to aid the farmers because of the long disagree- 
ment in the House. There are enough important bills before 
the Senate to keep them busy all summer. The Radio Bill 
introduced by Representative White is running the gauntlet of 
administration and anti-administration amendments. The 


Bill which passed the House places the control in the hands of 
Senator Hoover, while the Dill Bill in the Senate provides a 
commission of five to control radio, to which the President is 
opposed. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs are still struggling with 
the Lausanne Treaty with Turkey, and Senator James Watson, 
joyful after hearing the election returns from Indiana made a 
valiant struggle with his railroad labor bill while under the 
heading of unfinished business. The Muscle Shoals will continue 
a football and may be lost in the legislative jam. 


* * * 


HE Appropriation committee consists of eighteen senators. 

The ranking member is Reed Smoot, and the next in line 
is Senator Wesley L. Jones and Charles Curtis, two hard work- 
ers. Senator Hale is the son of the late Senator Hale of Maine 
who was formerly a chairman. The other members of the 
committee are Lawrence C. Phipps of Colorado; William B. 
McKinley of Ohio; Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin; Henry W. 
Keyes, of New Hampshire; Ralph H. Cameron of Arizona; 
Lee S. Overman of North Carolina; William J. Harris of 
Georgia; Carter Glass of Virginia; Andrieus A. Jones, New 
Mexico: Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee; Edwin S. Broussard, 
Louisiana; Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware; and John B. Ken- 
drick, Wyoming. The sub-committees have to do with De- 
partment of Agriculture, Deficiencies, District of Columbia, 
Independent Offices, Department of the Interior, Legislative 
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Establishment, Department of the Navy. The Treasury, Post 
Office and War Department appropriations are also under the 
direction of subcommittees. 

Memories of the old pork bar el were revived when we found 
Senators Fernald, McNary and Fletcher trimming down the 
items on the River and Harbor appropriations. On the 
Diplomatic and Consular items Senators Borah, Moses and 
Swanson are listed. In fact, the sub-committees have a 
representation of Senators from outside committees having only 
legislative jurisdiction who are admirably fitted to give the 
information and deliberation necessary for a well digested 
appropriation discussion and decision, 
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Voices From the Arctic Void 


‘The twin triumphs of the lighter-than-air ‘Norge,’ with Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Nobile, and 
Commander Byrd’s heavier-than-air airplane circling the North Pole, adding ten 
thousand miles of earth’s discovered area to the maps of the world’’ 


HILE the attention of American aero- 
nautical engineers, and the aviation 
public generally the world over is fo- 

cussed upon the flight of Amundsen over the 
north pole some are still questioning the 
practical value of the airship. They insist that 
the dirigible offers no safe improvement over 
existing methods of transportation for commer- 
cial purposes. Let us turn from America to the 
eastern hemisphere and follow the recent devel- 
opment in aeronautical construction. It must be 
admitted that Europe has gone much further in 
regard to practical aviation than the new world. 
Throughout the Continent, aerial transportation 
is a definite commercial success—and the lighter- 
than-air, as well as the heavier-than-air variety 
of ‘“‘sky-scrapers’”’ has played its part in this 
improvement. 

In Italy, the airship has proven a most pro- 
nounced success from a commercial standpoint. 
The construction of lighter-than-air craft of 
minimum volume has had a great impetus, 
and, while the semi-rigid airship has not yet en- 
tered the stage wherein it may be considered a 
potential means of transportation, in warfare it 
has been proved a valuable asset to the intelli- 
gence division of belligerent nations. 

Two recent developments in aeronautical con- 
struction are particularly interesting to the 
American reader in this connection. The first 
is the building of the Dirigible ‘“‘Mr,”’ the smallest 
semi-rigid dirigible in the world; the second, the 
success as an aerial transportation factor, of the 
Dirigible “‘N1,’’ probably the most finely-ap- 
pointed passenger carrying airship extant. 

* * * 

The successful construction of the new Italian 

dirigible ‘‘Mr’”’ is another example of the triumph 





By FLYNN WAYNE 


of engineering. The “Mr” is particularly inter- 
esting to the non-technical reader because of the 
fact that it represents the crystallization of an 
idea conceived by Engineer Umberto Nobile, who 
piloted the famous polar flight from Spitzbergen 
to Alaska. In his flight with Amundsen, he 
proved what other technicians long declared 
impossible a practical application. The story 
behind the construction is the old, old tale of 
the man to whom 

“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 

So he took off his coat and he did it.” 

Up to the present time it was generally be- 
lieved that only non-rigid dirigibles could main- 
tain minimum volume. In 1917, prominent 
technicians had affirmed that it was impossible to 
construct a semi-rigid dirigible even of 90,000 
cubic feet capacity. Engineer Nobile was of a 
different mind entirely. He felt that there was 
no reason why he could not turn out a lighter- 
than-air machine of the type described with a 
much smaller volume. In 1921, at the Paris Air 
Congress, he told the assembled engineers and 
aviators of his convictions and declared that he 
was about to begin work upon a series of experi- 
ments at the Italian Construction Establishment 
devoted to the production of airships. 


N consiructing the “Mr,” the smallest semi- 
rigid dirigible in the world, Nobile has not only 
established the practicability of his views on 
airship construction, but has also demonstrated 
once more the value of ceaseless experimentations. 
The very year he related his plans to the Air 
Congress in Paris, the Italian Lighter-than-air 


The Blimp built by Colonel Umberto Nobile, who piloted the Amundsen Expedition over the North Pole’ 





Constructing Establishment in Rome 
patent demonstration of the erroneousness of his 
opponents’ statements. That year the plant 
succeeded in turning out the dirigible “SCA,” 


gave a 





Captain Roald Amundsen Norwegian explorer 

and discoverer of the South Pole, who has just 

completed an aerial voyage over the North Pole 
in the dirigible ‘“Norge” 


designed by Engineer Nobile. This ship cut 
the minimum gas volume down to about 53,650 
cubic feet, and, as a machine of semi-rigid 
construction, was capable of better performance 
than one of a larger capacity. Today, even 
that low record for cubic content has been ex- 
ceeded by the construction of the “Mr,” also 
designed by this brilliant engineer, with a volume 
of less than 35,000 cubic feet. 

The development and construction of the tiny 
airship involved the overcoming of numerous 
seemingly insuperable obstacles, due to its ex- 
tremely small dimensions. The percentage of 
useful load of an airship decreases as the volume 
decreases, and there is a certain limit with regard 
to capacity at which it can no longer lift even its 
own weight. In building the ship, it is a matter 
of great moment to keep the volume as low as 
possible, and still within the lifting limit. For 
this reason alone, the construction of the “Mr” 
must be considered a triumph of Italian con- 
structive technique. 

The “Mr” has an actual capacity of about 
35,000 cubic feet, and carries an average useful 
load of 990 pounds. This means that it carries 
42.5 per cent of its total lifting force, while, on 
the other hand, the smallest non-rigid ship in the 
world, the French “Zodiac,” the volume of which 
is about equal to that of the “Mr,” is capable of 
carrying a useful load of only 572 pounds, or less 
than 24 per cent of its lifting force. Furthermore 
while the maximum speed of the French dirig- 
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ibile does not exceed 60 km. per hour, the new 
Italian ship will fly normally at 65 km., and it is 
thought this speed may be even exceeded. 


HE results obtained in the very first flights 
were most satisfactory. Theairship was con- 
structed primarily for experimental purposes, and 
embraces very important structural refinements, 
which, after such satisfactory tests, will be intro- 
duced into the construction of large dirigibles, 
thereby marking a new and important step 
forward. 
The “Mr,” like the “SCA” which preceded it 
is of the stiffened hull type which is secured by 
means of a superficial articulated metal framing 


to whose knuckles is suspended with steel cables 
a boat carrying the controls, pilots, and engines. 
This type of semi-rigid airship has now attained 
the highest grade of perfection, and it is par- 
ticularly suited for small capacities. The most 
important refinement tested out is probably the 
stiffening of the tail-end of the hull. The keel, 
in correspondence with the stern, assumes a pris- 
matic shape, and in this manner the shape of the 
tail is practically maintained, even when there is 
no pressure in the air bag, or when depression is 
caused by a great leak of gas through a rent torn 
accidentally in the external envelope. 

Aside from the experimental purposes, the new 
airship may be usefully employed for scouting 
within a certain radius of action. It is particu- 
larly useful in that it may have its base either on 
land or ana mother ship. For scouting purposes 
its extremely small dimensions are not a dis- 
advantage, in that they permit the radius of 
action to be increased rather than decreased. Its 
minimum bulk and the very limited means neces- 
sary for upkeep and operation enormously facili- 
tate transportation from one point to another, 
which may be effected even with motor trucks. 
If the dirigible has its base on a mother ship, its 
operation is much more simple. 

The Spanish Navy has effectively employed 
the two SCA dirigibles, of a type similar to the 
“Mr” and which were likewise built in Italy by 
the Lighter-than-air Constructing Establish- 
ment, and used in the Riff War Moroccan 
operations, housing them in mother ships. It 
demonstrated the full importance of small scout 
dirigibles and, in view of the fact that the “Mr”’ 
is less than two-thirds the volume of the SCA, its 
employment is even easier, and proved a success 
not gerally known. 

From the constructive viewpoint, the new air- 
ship represents a marked advance in aeronautical 
engineering. The triangular keel, running along 
the entire length of the gas-bag, has only two 
articulated joints, and is much more rigid than 
all previous types. The nose stiffening is sub- 
stantially of the type adopted in the airships that 
preceded it, and consists of a system of steel tube 
rings connected by a number of suitably shaped 
steel tubes running along the meridians of the 
envelope. Its resistance is so calculated as to 
permit navigation even when the gas-bag is in a 
condition of depression. 

The air valve of the compensation chamber is 
not located at the extreme prow of the ship as 
in the other dirigibles, but is somewhat lower in 
the keel, of very simple construction and ex- 
tremely light. 

Another special valve fitted for releasing the 
air, may be operated by the pilot, but nor- 
mally functions automatically. The manceu- 
verability of the dirigible is insured even in 
case that the extreme stern compartment of the 
gas chamber were in strong depression. The gas 
chamber is divided into five compartments by 
means of four textile diaphragms. The bag 
itself is of two-ply rubberized cotton fabric, 
aluminum covered. 

In this small airship the control cabin is a small 
car whose exterior shape is somewhat like that of a 
motor boat, and which is fastened to the keel by 
steel cables rather than rigid supports. The 
controls are so arranged that the pilot may oper- 
ate both the direction organs and the engine. 
Consequently, the ship may be controlled by a 
single operator. The elevator controls and the 
rudders are non-reversible, so that the pilot does 
not support their effort, but may even abandon 
them completely for a few minutes. The engine 
is a forty horse-power, six-cylinder with a gaso- 


lene consumption of 26.4 pounds per hour. The 
propeller is reversible by means of a clutch, so 
that landing may be effected also in a very small 
space. 

The dirigible is fitted with particular devices, 
designed by Engineer Nobile, permitting landing 
without the aid of special squads on the field. 
With only one man on board, the maximum en- 
durance of the airship would attain twenty-five 
navigating hours, the corresponding distance 
covered being 930 miles. The maximum attain- 
able altitude is 3,300 meters. In practice, the 
endurance is inferior because the engine employed 
could not resist such a prolonged effort. 

The airship was designed and built in the space 
of six months. The dirigible made its maiden 
flight on June 5, 1924, at six in the evening with a 
crew of three men. In subsequent test flights 
it was ascertained that the ship is highly manceu- 
verable and readily answers to the controls. Its 
stability, according to those who have had the 
opportunity to make a test flight, is extra- 
ordinary. Truly, we have just set foot on the 
threshold of a new era in lighter-than-air con- 
struction. 


KIMMING the ether, far above the clouds, in 
the dirigible N1 is an experience not soon to 
be forgotten. One of the largest lighter-than-air 
ships ever built, the N1 is a triumph of modern 
aeronautical construction. To see it gliding 
through the air, cutting the currents with its nose, 
and reflecting the rays of the sun from its shiny 
envelope, is a noble sight indeed. But to sit in 
its passenger car, more comfortable than the 
finest appointed Pullman, and gaze out of the 
window at the slowly shifting panorama beneath 
is one of those adventures which lasts the aver- 
age person a lifetime. 

The N1 differs from the T34 after which it 
was modeled in that a hull of a shape of better 
penetration has been adopted, a tail stiffening 
for sustaining the fixed and movable surfaces has 
been employed, and all passive resistances have 
been reduced to a minimum. A radical depar- 
ture from the usual method has been observed 
with regard to the engines which, instead of being 
contained within the hull, are suspended from the 
keel-stiffening by means of simple steel cables. 
Each is fitted with a wooden propeller in direct 
drive. 

Precautions are taken to make voyaging in a 
dirigible as safe as an ordinary railroad trip. The 
greater part of the framing is of steel, each of the 
three longitudinal beams consisting of three steel 
tubes arranged in the shape of a triangle joined 
by diagonal steel braces. The strength of the 
framing is such that it is able quite well to resist 
any abnormal stresses that might be created in 
the event of the gas compartment becoming 
empty, which is quite possible during service in 
war time. 

The fore part of the cabin is reserved for the 
pilots, and includes all the equipment and instru- 
ments necessary for navigation, as well as a 
radiotelegraphic and radiotelephonic set. The 
passengers are accommodated in the rear of the 
cabin. There is accommodation for twenty pas- 
sengers, and it is fitted with every modern com- 
fort for a long trip. 

The passenger car, or living room, is long and 
narrow and slightly smaller than a Pullman car. 
It is tastefully furnished with comfortable, lux- 
uriously upholstered easy chairs finished in a 
striped pattern. Small tables are placed about 
the room for the convenience of the passengers. 
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Major R. W. Schroeder, who held the record for altitude flight and did 
not find a North Pole 


Conical flower vases decorate the large windows 
which run along both sides of the car. An over- 
head electric lighting system furnishes illumina- 
tion for the passengers during night trips or on 
cloudy days. 

A lavatory, and large, comfortably appointed 
staterooms complete the equipment. These 
conveniences are considerable when they are 
compared with those afforded by other airships. 
In fact, in the passengers’ section, it is difficult 
to believe that one is, in reality, aboard an air- 
ship. The comforts are equal to those provided 
by many a continental hotel, and far exceed those 
of the average parlor car. 

The stateroom is equipped with a combination 
lounge and bed, upon which a profusion of cush- 
ions is piled, a commodious clothes-press tucked 
into one corner, a dresser with a long mirror, and 
a small chest of drawers between the press and 
the dresser. A chair completes the equipment of 
the room which has a real home-like atmosphere. 
Small bits of statuary adorn the top of the various 
pieces of furniture, and the walls are bare save 
for a medallion of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy. 

There is also space for storing the bulkier bag- 
gage of the passengers, and numerous small con- 
veniences such as oxygen tanks for such passen- 
gers as may become “‘air-sick” during a flight. 

During the tests and subsequent flights, the 
N1 gave excellent results, fully confirming the 
fact that this type of airship has now reached a 
high degree of perfection. 

The new airship represents an important prog- 
ress in the Italian method of building airships, 
and is the first example of a series of important 
constructions which will inevitably lead toward 
great volumes without neglecting the small, 








Loading the United States Air Mail at Washington, D. C. 


agile, cheap airships to which will always remain 
open an extensive field of practical application 
for military and civil purposes. The dreams of 
Italian aerial navigators are being realized in 
the way Columbus, the Genoa navigator, discov- 
ered a continent—by practical test and in the 
dauntless sport of discovery. 

Surely the old world is moving at airplane 
pace these days. With the dirigible and the air- 
plane shooting like comets across the North Pole, 
what else is there to discover? The thrilling ad- 
ventures of the distinguished trio, Amundsen, 
the sturdy Norwegian and veteran Pole con- 
queror, Lincoln Ellsworth and Colonel Umberto 
Nobile, makes all the tales of Jules Verne and 
Munchausen seem like back numbers of the old 
almanac. 

After a flight of seventy-one hours, the blimp 
expedition sailed over the North Pole from Spitz- 
bergen to Teller, Alaska. They sailed up through 
the fog to reach the sun, and made slow progress 
on the last lap, with forty degrees drift. In the 
code of the radio they could hear Nome calling 
by wireless and made arrangements to land there, 
but felt it safer to make the descent at 
Teller. 

An outstanding feature of this miraculous 
aerial Polar voyage was that the good ship 
“Norge” stood the test. The pilot was the air- 








ship builder, Umberto Nobile, who was the hap- 
piest man on earth or in the air. The blimp had 
been built according to his ideas and was equal 
to the emergency. Naturally he could not resist 
cabling Mussolini, which gave his native Italia 
a discovery thrill that has not come to that 
country since the Italian navigator from Genoa, 
Christopher Columbus, discovered America. 

Not only did the blimp float over the apex of 
the gay old earth, but Commander Byrd, 
U.S. N., made his trip in an airplane to the Pole 
from King’s Bay in Spitzbergen. It is signi- 
ficant that the heavier-than-air and the lighter- 
than-air made their conquest of the Pole at the 
same time. When Commander Byrd circled the 
mystic realm, he carried a coin, pinned to 
his clothes, that Perry wore when he dis- 
covered the Pole. Commander Byrd’s exploits 
have added still more glory to the United States 
Navy. When this airplane circled around an 
infinite space, as if in another world, and into 
unknown regions, it added at least ten thousand 
square miles to the map of the world. Byrd used 
the newly-invented aerial sextant in finding the 
altitude of the sun in the Arctic, and flew with 
one motor until the oil pressure dropped. 

The trip has lessened the terrors of fog for the 
aerial pilot. Now the contest is fairly on for 
aerial transportation. Will it be blimp, airplane 
or both? Is the experience of automobiles, when 
the test was on between oil, gasoline and steam, 
to be repeated? The fixed conclusion reached 
further by these aviators of the Pole proves 
the utility and practicality of aerial transporta- 
tion. American business interests need hesitate 
no longer to launch commercial aviation at this 
epoch-making time. Progress needs it and the 
world demands it. 
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Where One Man’s Work is Another Man’s Play 


G. R. K. Carter’s million-dollar amusement pier at Miami Beach greeted 
as a long-felt need at world’s winter playground 


ECORDS of human achievements are filled 
R with incidents where men of vision have 
been warned not to attempt to achieve the 
impossible, but have persisted until the appar- 
ently impossible has been achieved. This was 
the case with George R. K. Carter, who is doing 





G.R.K. Carter of the Miami Beach Company 


more than any other at this time to make Miami 
Beach a recreation center for thousands. 

Others had laid the groundwork for a year- 
round resort on the sandy peninsula which is 
bathed continuously by the warm waters from 
the Gulf of Mexico and fanned by tropical breezes 
that blow in from the Bahamas and the West 
Indies. They had cleared the dense, almost 
tropical, jungle of mangroves, surveyed streets 
and lots, brought thousands of coconut palms 
from Trinidad and begun the construction of 
homes and tourist hotels. Within the com- 
paratively short space of six years a modern resort 
city sprang up on a previously wild and sparsely 
settled coast. 

It remained for Mr. Carter, however, to con- 
ceive the idea of developing the amusement side 
of the resort city to a high degree. He it was 
who foresaw that in the course of time it would 
become the Atlantic City of the South. His pre- 
vious visits to Atlantic City, where he visited the 
steel piers and other amusement resorts, had im- 
pressed him with the possibilities in the amuse- 
ment business, although not with the idea, at 
that time, of erecting a pier himself. 

Miami Beach, he realized, needed such an 
amusement pier to fulfill its possibilities as the 
world’s greatest playground—a title already 


By FRANCES MATHER 


awarded by the thousands of people who have 
basked on its long stretches of white sand and 
disported in the clear, temperate ocean. Added 
to these glories of nature, the variety of amuse- 
ments rendered easily accessible and reasonable 
by this pier would, Mr. Carter felt, make Miami 
Beach the ideal recreation spot, not only for the 
leisured winter vacationists, but also for the 
hurried convention crowds and the throngs of 
local people of moderate means. 

Alladin had only to rub the magic lamp, of 
Arabian Nights fame, to conjure up the genii 
who created the palace, but G. R. K. Carter, 
although a modern Alladin, had no such aids in 
financing and building his great ocean amuse- 
ment pier, the only solid concrete and steel 
amusement pier south of Atlantic City. There 
being no magic lamp, he formed a corporation and 
proceeded with the disposal of stock. 

In organizing the corporation he made a public 
announcement to the effect that it was his pur- 
pose to allow the largest number of persons possi- 
ble to become stockholders. This was done, the 
company being organized after the sale of com- 
mon stock. There is no preferred stock. 

The great need felt for such an enterprise was 
proved by the rapidity of the sale of stock, caus- 
ing it to rise above par almost immediately. 

Mr. Carter soon learned that the erection of a 
pier requires more than an ordinary corporation 
charter. In addition to a permit from the city, 
all plans had to be approved by the government 
engineer; even the sanction of the war depart- 
ment was necessary. Finally, however, work on 












the laying of cement pilings was begun on the 
grounds at the southern end of Miami Beach, 
and the superstructure was started as soon as the 
pilings had been built out far enough from shore. 
The ocean amusement pier costing over $1,000,- 
000 will be open to the public next fall. 


Projecting for a distance of six hundred feet 
over the crystal green waters that roll in from the 
Gulf Stream, the ocean amusement pier with its 
radio towers will be the first outpost of Miami, 
the Magic City, and the last vista for the depart- 
ing tourist going north by steamer. It is being 
constructed along the Spanish lines that have 
become popular throughout Florida, upon plans 
prepared by Ralph A. Preas, architect of Miami, 
after an intensive study of ocean piers in Atlantic 
City and of Spanish styles in Cuba and other 
Latin-American countries. 

The pier covers an area equal to two city 
blocks and is a composite of all the various kinds 
of amusement piers. Its most unusual attrac- 
tion will be the radio broadcasting station with 
glass walls permitting pier visitors to watch the 
entire procedure. There will also be a theater 
seating 1,200, and the ballroom accommodating 
1,100 couples will be the largest dance floor south 
of New York. Incidentally this floor is the only 
place in the entire structure where wood is used. 
The pier will have two decks, one a promenade 
deck adjacent to the boardwalk, and the other 
an upper deck elevated ten feet above the first. 
The structure, six hundred feet in length, will be 
fifty feet wide for the first four hundred and fifty- 
six feet of its distance, after which it will widen 
to ninety feet for the remainder. The prome- 
nade deck will consist of a sea-food restaurant 
and cabaret, a promenade, and eighty concessions 
or stores. m 

Thus G. R. K. Carter is building a pier that 
will provide a place where Miamians and visitors 
may come in the early morning and remain late 
in the evening, enjoying bathing, fishing, dancing, 
theater, and many other forms of amusement. 

G.R. K. ran away from home at the age of 
fourteen and, from that time on, work has been 
his play. Even to-day, although he is working 
hard to make the Miami Beach Pier the most 
complete playhouse possible, he is getting as 
Continued on page 413 


Proposed pier of the Miami Beach Pier 
Corporation, Miami, Florida 
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The Palm Beach of World Fame 


A story of the growing, peerless Palm Beach of today and Alfred H. Wagg, the man who, with 
his efficient organization, created one great borough of Palm Beach 
to the southward, along the gold coast 


OURAGE and concentration are undoubt- 
| edly the two most important keys to 

achievement the world over, Florida not 
excepted. Indeed Florida’s sudden gigantic 
recent development resulted from an equally 
astounding amount of creative courage and well- 
focused effort on the part of her citizens. And 
Florida is fortunate in having men of this calibre 
to guide her future development. 

An outstanding man among Florida’s successful 
leaders is the founder of that unique organiza- 
tion which for over twenty years has acted ex- 
clusively as agent for the sale of real estate in 
subdivision—the Alfred H. Wagg Organization, 
Inc., the oldest and largest organization of its 
kind in the United States. 

Alfred H. Wagg himself is an unusually young 
man to be the founder of a business of such long 





Home of Alfred H. Wagg of Palm Beach, Florida 


established record, but the explanation is to 
be found in the abundance he possesses of those 
qualities which make for success. 

An interesting example of the problems to be 
faced in earlier days in Florida when Alfred H. 
Wagg decided to build there, is one that you, dear 
reader, might put to yourself. 

If you started out to inspect the location of 
your future home and on the way encountered 
two rattlesnakes, and, moreover, when you 
reached your lot, if in pointing out a desirable site 
for your house you touched a young sapling and 
that sapling proved to be a green tree snake, 
what would you do? Would you build your 
home there? 

Alfred H. Wagg went ahead and built his home 
there in the wilderness that has since developed 
into the borough of South Palm Beach—the 
largest section of Palm Beach. 

“The four best known cities in the world,” a 
prominent resident of West Palm Beach, Florida, 
recently remarked, ‘are New York, Paris, 
London, and Palm Beach. Palm Beach,” he 
said, “is the winter Paris of America, a style 
creating center of the new world.” 

Certainly Palm Beach is the ultra-fashionable 
winter resort of the United States and as such 
has been noted for years. Without a doubt more 


millionaires have homes in Palm Beach than in 
any other city in the country. The social columns 
of the Florida newspapers and of the great 
dailies of New York, Washington, and other large 
cities are evidence that the well known ‘400’ 
spend much of their time in Palm Beach. 

Palm Beach is the winter home of the Vander- 
bilts, the Stotesburys, the Astors, the Cosdens, 
the Livermores, the Duponts, and hundreds of 
other families famous for their wealth and high 
position in the social world. But this is hardly 
news to anyone, for even the small weekly in the 
smallest hamlet carries each year some prominent 
mention of the activities of this wealthy set at 
Palm Beach. 

The scintillating fame of society’s resort was 
as brilliant fourteen years ago when Alfred H. 
Wagg first visited Palm Beach as it is to-day. 
But West Palm Beach across Lake Worth was 
then an insignificant little town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, whereas to-day this thriving city with a 
population of 50,000, because of her phenomenal 
progress and growth, is rapidly gaining promi- 
nence equal to that of her fashionable sister. 

Indeed financial and statistical experts, build- 
ers, and other people of authoritative judgment 
say that West Palm Beach is destined to become 
one of the greatest commercial resort cities in 
the world. 

Statistics reveal that in this city and Palm 
Beach more than $100,000,000 is being expended 
for improvements. On all sides in West Palm 
Beach one is confronted with building operations. 
Office buildings, apartment houses, hotels, stores 
and homes are springing up as if by magic. In 
every section new streets are being laid; every- 
where the landscaper is conjuring with nature. 
The entire city is alive with the work of the de- 
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Office building Alfred H. Wagg Organization at 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


veloper, the artist and architect, the builder, the 
painter, and the cabinet maker. 

Alfred H. Wagg was one of the first men who 
had the vision to see the tremendous possibilities 
in West Palm Beach, and the courage and 
ability to execute plans in a large way. He 





Hon. Alfred H. Wagg, whose organization has made 
Palm Beach famous as a growing Florida city 


finally persuaded one of his companies to invest 
in this field, and in 1917 returned and built his 
home there. 

Old residents regarded this man with wonder. 
What on earth could he want with land three 
miles south of the town? They even tried to 
dissuade him from going ahead with his plans, 
but he saw what they failed to see—that the 
entire country was becoming interested in 
Florida, either as a place to live or to spend the 
winter months. Through magazines and news- 
papers the nation was learning of the matchless 
climate of this state, whose shores are bathed in 
the provident Gulf Stream. Moreover Mr. 
Wagg, who smilingly admits that he is at heart 
a farmer, was keenly alert to the agricultural and 
horticultural possibilities of Florida. 

He concentrated on one thing, however: the 
development of South Palm Beach—at that time 
a wilderness. The Dixie Highway, ‘The Main 
Street” of Florida, was then only nine feet wide in 
this district, and the Waggs’ home was the first 
house built there. 

To-day the Estates of South Palm Beach, his 
original Florida development, are a part of the 
finest residential section in the city. Lots in 
this development in the short span of nine years 
have increased from $10 a front foot to from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a front foot, according to loca- 
tion. 

A parcel of thirty-five acres west of the rail- 
road, included for nothing in a big tract Mr. 
Wagg bought personally and later developed, is 
to-day assessed at $5,000,000. 

“The south borough now comprises one third 
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A group of the famous Alfred H. Wagg Organizat‘on, West Palm Beach, Florida 


of the area of the city,” Mr. Wagg remarked. 
“We have handled well over eighty per cent of 
the developing, and,”’ his eyes twinkled, “it has 
been very interesting.” 

Alfred H. Wagg is justly proud of his organiza- 
tion—‘‘the tiny acorn with the aim to be an 
oak.’”’ Beginning with a mere handful of assist- 
ants it has enlarged to a personnel of more than 
one hundred and fifty and has a record of over a 
score of developments. He has consistently held 
concentrate his entire 
efforts on building up a sales organization exclu- 
sively, ignoring the enticing real estate side lines 
of insurance, renting, and general brokerage. 

“Some of my men have been with me more 
than ten years,” Mr. Wagg stated, “and many 
of them for more than five years. Such devotion 
to an organization as they show could not be 


to his determination to 


surpassed.” 

It is easy to understand how this man of mag- 
netic personality and quick, keen mind has 
gathered about him a sales organization rated as 
one of the best in the country. 

An enlightening observation on the stable sell- 
ing of the Wagg Organization is the fact that of 
the $21,000,000 gross sales made in the year of 
1925, less than half a million dollars worth of 
business was done during the wild speculative 
market from June 15 to September 15. 

The Wagg Organization, on March 20, 1926, 
crowned its twenty years of achievement in the 
real estate field with the dedication of its magni- 
ficent new four-story administration building in 
West Palm Beach. Congratulations and good 
wishes poured into the offices from every section 
of the country. Felicitations were received by 
Mr. Wagg from realtors, bankers, authors, pub- 
licists, preachers and others, friends of Mr. Wagg, 
and the organization. Governor John M. Martin 
of Florida sent greetings. All of this, very natur- 
ally, made Mr. Wagg very happy, but he is of the 
opinion that Florida has just started to grow and 
he has committed himself to the development of 
that great back country in Florida, which he 
believes has the richest soil in the world. He is 
still willing to serve his state—glad to be able to 
do it. 

This young man is no visionary, but he can 
see Florida the greatest truck and farming state 
in the Union, as well as the greatest resort state. 
To this end he has committed himself to further 
the drainage work in the Everglades. Also the 
development of a great highway system and of 


inland waterways—a great broad highway from 
Jacksonville down the East Coast to Key West 
and over and around the West Coast, circling 
the state and opening up territory from the west. 
The development of inland waterways, he be- 
lieves will solve Florida’s transportation prob- 
lems satisfactorily and put that state in still 
closer touch with the heart of the population of 
the United States. 

“You don’t know me until you know me 
through my organization,’ Mr. Wagg had re- 
marked. Neither will you know him until you 
know the man who is building a church in mem- 
ory of his mother. 

The bank of flowers in that sweet white sanc- 
tuary located in a temporary building were an 
inspiring sight on Easter Sunday. The per- 
manent Sarah Wagg Memorial Church, of which 
his father is pastor emeritus, of Spanish archi- 
tecture, can carry no greater message of love. 

The son and grandson of Methodist ministers, 
Alfred H. Wagg, from the time of his birth at 
Pleasantville, New Jersey, was raised in the 
regular tradition. 

He attended the Methodist preparatory school 
at Pennington, and it was there he met the 
sweetheart who was to become his wife. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wagg laugh reminiscently about the 
surreptitious calls he used to pay her (she was 
a day student), when he had to wait for his room- 
mate to whistle that the coast was clear for him 
to climb back through the dormitory window. 
Mr. Wagg is now on the school board of directors, 
and his boyhood roommate is the Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, D. D. of Washington, D. C. 

Alfred H. Wagg graduated from Dickinson 
College with a ‘‘God bless you, my boy”’ and im- 
mediately entered the real estate business. He 
has been in it ever since. 

The first real test of his metal came when the 
Carnegie Trust Company in this city failed. He 
was starting a fine development on Long Island 
at that time and had mortgaged and borrowed 
everything he covld raise in order to have suffi- 
cient funds to carry him through the first year. 
The entire sum was deposited in this bank. 

Instead of becoming disheartened, however, 
Alfred H. Wagg explained the situation to his em- 
ployees, interviewed all his creditors, and per- 
suaded them to lend him additional money on 
his promise to pay back the entire amount. His 
courage in this undertaking and his success in 
carrying it out are an indication of his character. 


A strange example of poetic justice is the 
fact that unwittingly Mr. Wagg bought the 
beautiful hundred acre farm that the man who 
was managing the bank was spending his money 
on at the time it failed. 

That farm is another angle to the personality 
of Alfred Wagg—the farmer who likes to sit on 
the fence and watch the pigs; who is inordinately 
proud of the nine ribbons his horses and cows 
won at the county fair. 

He is a merry Wagg too, dear reader, if you 
will excuse the obvious pun. He himself, with a 
twinkle in his eye, blames it all on his middle 
initial, which his father, Alfred Wagg, does not 
have. For a friend once remarked that there is 
an ‘“‘H”’ of a difference between them. 

In their beautiful Palm Beach home, Mr. Wagg 
has an interesting trophy room. There he dis- 
plays the skin of a rattlesnake which might have 
been one of those he met when locating his first 
home. There too is an unusual collection of sea 
curiosities, for he is as much at home at the bot- 
tom of the sea as in their garden. 

A yachtsman all his life, he has three times 
been commodore of the Palm Beach Yacht Club. 

A splendid example of coolness in time of 
danger, was the escape made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wagg, their two children, the nurse and crew of 
five at the time their yacht Clare.caught fire and 
exploded in Chesapeake Bay about two o’clock 
in the morning in the summer of 1925. They 
were expecting the yacht to blow up any mo- 
ment as one at a time they got into the little ten 
foot boat. Yet the only remark aside from 
necessary commands was made by Mrs. Wagg: 
“T am sure everything will be all right’’ spoken 
with her customary quiet, assuring manner. 

As a matter of fact everything did turn out all 
right. The yacht exploded iwo minutes after 
they pushed off, and they were shortly picked up 
by a tug that hastened to the rescue. 

This versatile man, brimfull of the vigor and 
joy of life, in addition to his business activities 
and pleasures has also found time to be a forceful 
personality in his community. The home folks 
soon realized the asset he was to the growth of the 
city and called upon him repeatedly to lend his 
magnetic personality and his influence in the 
program of progress. No opportunity to serve 
the community was rejected. Twice he served 
as president of the Greater Palm Beach Chamber 
of Commerce. During his term of office the 
the 


membership increased from 630 to 6,310, 
Continued on page 397 
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Great French Actor’s Visit to America 


Firmin Gemier, director of L’Odeon, at the invitation of the State Department, 
makes a triumphal tour of the leading theatres of the United States 
and receives a cordial and warm-hearted greeting 


HOUGH Firmin Gémier, the great French 

actor and director of l’Odéon, has re- 

turned to his native heath, there once 
more to grace the boards of the Parisian stage 
and glorify the traditions—and the innovations 
as well—of contemporary French drama, after a 
triumphal tour of the leading theatres of the 
United States at the invitation of the State 
Department, neither his visit, nor his art, will 
soon be forgotten. Though we Americans are 
proverbially fickle in our tastes and far from 
boisterous in our demonstrations of appreciation, 
we have yet, paradoxical as it may seem, given 
M. Gémier just cause to feel satisfied as to his 
success. Nor has this greatest of all continental 
metteurs en scene failed to understand and re- 
spond to the, perhaps, austere but nevertheless 
whole-hearted welcome extended him. 

Relating his impressions of his visit to the 
American Club in Paris recently, M. Gémier 
cried with all the dramatic fervor of his poetic 
soul, “I want to go back to America—and I 
will! There, alone, where the theatres are well 
equipped, can I do the things of which I dream. 

“Although Europe may deny it, the American 
audience is responsive. Your countrymen are 
sensitive, extraordinarily so, almost as much so 
as the French, and their emotion is far deeper. 
While I was in New York I witnessed one of 
Molnar’s plays in which occurs a highly emo- 
tional scene. For three minutes—almost an 
eternity so far as theatrical effect is concerned— 
the audience sat breathless, with a tenseness 
written on their features such as I never before 
witnessed. Then, as the curtain was descending 
at the close of the scene, the pregnant silence was 
succeeded by a fit of laughter. The American 
playgoer’s sensitiveness to emotional appeal is so 
thorough that he cannot long sustain it, and 
laughter is the natural reaction.” 

A career devoted almost exclusively to the 
uplift and liberalization of the French theatre 
is that upon which Firmin Gémier looks in retro- 
spect. His life is milestoned by the theatres he 
has founded, the roles he has created, and the 
innovations he has introduced, as well as the 
beautiful traditions he has aimed to perpetuate. 
Born at Aubervilliers, the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1870, of a family of worthy innkeepers, from 
his very infancy he consecrated himself to the 
study of the public to which, later, he was to 
devote his abilities as an artist. 

Upon leaving school, he was apprenticed to a 
chemist whose business it was to analyze the 
products of the refiners. But the work upon 
which he was engaged was not to his liking, and 
at the end of a year, his employer, unaware that 
he was in reality rendering the boy a great service, 
gave him a perpetual leave of absence—without 
pay. 

Following this early experience in the fickle 
world of industry, the youthful Gémier took up 
the study of the dramatic art under the renowned 
and veteran Saint-Germain. Then, as is the 


By MARCEL K. HOUDUSH 


usual custom with those who aspire to honors in 
the French theatre, he presented himself before 
the examiners of the Conservatoire, who, unfor- 
tunately, could not recognize the young man’s 
native ability. However, he was by no means 
discouraged, and then and there determined some 
day to make those worthy examiners regret their 
mistake. 

On the eighth of January, 1888, at the age of 
eighteen, young Firmin Gémier found his first 
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IRMIN GEMIER says: “The American 

playgoer’s sensitiveness to emotional appeal is 

so thorough they cannot long sustain it, and laughter 
is the natural reaction.” 


opportunity to appear before the public and 
made his debut at the Theatre de Belleville. Per- 
haps—who can tell?—this rude beginning had its 
effect upon the rest of his life. Certain it is that 
during this period when, for two louis a month, 
he graced the boards of the popular suburb every 
evening, Sunday, holiday, and matinee, he was 
already dreaming of the great things he was to 
accomplish. 

Then, a short while later, he thought himself 
indeed favored of Fortune when he was engaged 
to play at the Chateau d’Eau at the—to him— 
stupendous salary of 150 francs a month. But 
his joy was short lived, for at the end of the first 
month the theatre found itself in serious financial 
difficulties and the troupe was disbanded without 
a cent of pay. 

For the next two years the still persistent young 
Thespian was a member of the Bouffes du Nord 
company, from which aggregation of talent he 
was promoted to a place in the troupe at /’Am- 
bigu where he drew a salary of two hundred 
francs. Yet the comparative ease he now en- 
joyed did not serve to make him satisfied with 
his position, and it was not long before he had 
left the playhouse to become a member of a 
French company which was to make a tour of 


Belgium. The expedition was, however, unfor- 
tunate to all concerned. On the eighth day the 
project was brought to an abrupt conclusion in 
Brussels by the elopement of the manager who 
thus left his artists stranded. 

Happily for the budding actor, these years of 
apprenticeship with their many trials and tribu- 
lations finally came to a close in 1892, with the 
coming into power of a new generation intent 
upon the conquest of the dramatic world. It 
was the avowed purpose of this group of enthu- 
siasts to dislodge from their positions of prom- 
inence the patrons and supporters of the con- 
servative drama, the fanatics of the declamatory 
school, and the devots of the swashbuckling and 
melodramatic Dumas fi/s and Sardou. 

When André Antoine, in whom the movement 
had awakened a sympathetic passion for the 
stage, established his Theatre Libre, he was joined 
almost immediately by a body of youthful writers 
who grouped themselves about a master, himself 
of great ability, but misled by an obtuse critic, 
Henry Becque, the author of two masterpieces, 
La Parisienne and Les Corbeaux. In the ranks of 
this spirited group were such men as Brieux, 
Francois de Curel, Ancey, Descaves, George 
Lecomte, Romain Coolus, Courteline, and 
Caraguel. 

As soon as he learned the idea that dominated 
the movement headed by Antoine, Gémier felt 
the urge to contribute his aid. He lost no time 
in presenting himself to the producer at the little 
revolutionary playhouse, and from the time of 
his debut became a favorite. He was heartily 
applauded in Brieux’ Blanchette, Albert Guinon’s 
“Alone,’”’ Vaucaire’s “Servant of the Heart,” and 
a large number of other widely different plays 
and roles which necessarily made evident his 
versatility. 

At intervals he lent his talent to the companies 
of other theatres composing the advance guard 
of the movement. At /’Oeuvre, for example, he 
scored his first great triumph in the Venise 
Sauvee of Otway, in which he played the difficult 
role of Antonio, the aged dupe of a courtesan. 
His characterization in this piece was so powerful 
that the leading critics of the day, destructive as 
were their usual analyses, were loud in their 
admiration and praise. 

In 1895, Gémier was again engaged to play 
at l’ Ambigu, and again they were unable to retain 
his services for any length of time. The follow- 
ing year the actor moved to /’Odeon. <A short 
time before Antoine had been appointed stage 
director at the famous institution, but almost 
coincident with the conference of this honor, he 
quitted his post to found the theatre bearing his 
name, and a year later he was joined by Gémier. 
Here the latter repeated his successes at /’ Ambigu 
and /’Odeon, and scored personal triumphs in such 
plays as Curel’s “The Lion’s Feast,” Descaves’ 
“The Cage,” Octave Mirbeau’s L’Epidemie, and 
Brieux’ Resultat des Courses. 

After a short fling at the Gymnase, which 
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further assured his already secure status as one of 
the leading players of the time by his remarkably 
fine characterization in such pieces as Alfred 
Capus’ “Money or Your Life,” and Romaine 
Coolus’ “The Loves of Sazy,” in 1901 he 
undertook the management of the Renaissance 
Theatre. 

Immediately he assumed his duties, he gave 
evidence of his originality as a stage director. 
Many of the dramas that he produced here owe 
their success in great part to his capable manage- 
ment. Clemenceau’s ‘Theft of Happiness,” 
Mirbeau’s ‘Portfolio,’ Romain Rolland’s “July: 
Fourteenth,’ Emil Fabre’s “Public Life,” and 
Le Coeur a ses Raisons of Flers and Caillavet will 
long be cherished in the memories of those who 
saw them for the first time at the Renaissance. 

Unhappily, financial difficulties at the theatre 
beset the manager, who soon found that the 
profits resulting from the scale of prices which he 
had intentionally made as modest fis possible in 
order to attract the poorer classes, were not 


sufficient to meet expenses, and it became neces- 
sary for him to give up his brilliant managership. 

He returned, therefore, to the Odeon, where he 
again gathered laurels by his interpretation of 
the leading roles in two plays by Fabre. Then, 
still following his natural bent for change, he 
emigrated to the Gymnase, where he created the 
now familiar Baron Lebourg of Henry Born- 
stein’s ‘Raphael.’ 

Finally, on the twentieth of September, 1906, 
Gémier took possession of the Theatre Antoine, 
whose founder had gone to replace the director, 
Ginisty, at /’Odeon. Master, henceforth, of a 
piayhouse convenient to the city proper, and the 
boulevards, he undertook with an amazing confi- 
dence, the stupendous task of educating the play- 
going public. And the devots of the drama were 
by no means slow in accepting both the master 
and his teachings. They realized that the molifs 
to which he gave his time and energy were never 
frivolous; that they were the questions debated 
nightly in the studios, the clubs, the streets and 
public meeting places. They understood that 
in the ever-refreshing entertainments he fur- 
nished them, they acquired additional sidelights 
on the topics of the day. 

His later career at the Antoine is remembered 
for his production of Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karenina,”’ 
Sacha Guitry’s Chez les Zoaques and Le Mufle, 
Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes,’’ Dostoiew- 
ski’s “Husband Eternal,’ and other widely 
different pieces. 

Still determined education of the public was 
the sphere of the drama, in 1911 Gémier conceived 
and immediately began work upon the project 
of decentralizing the dramatic art and carrying 
its manifold blessings into the provinces. And, 
in order to establish contact between his audi- 
ences and his troupe, he decided that the per- 
formances should be given in the public squares 
and gathering places under a “big top” capable 
of accominodating eighteen hundred people ex- 
clusive of those who could afford loges. As 
finally arranged, the equipment was transported 
by means of eight caravans, each composed of 
three or four wagons. Gémier employed two 
tents. While his company was playing in one, 
the other was being set up in the next city on the 
route. The actors were all from the Theatre 
Antoine. The scenery, the electrical effects, the 
direction were identical with those of the Parisian 


stage. This Theatre Ambulant was officially 
dedicated with elaborate ceremonies on the 


Esplanade des Invalides at Paris, after which it 
began its tour of the north of France. So suc- 
cessful was this venture that the following year 


another was undertaken with equally gratifying 
results. 

During the war, Firmin Gémier, chief of the 
cabinet of the Prefect of Ardennes, presented 
during December, 1914, several performances 
in aid of the refugees of the region and a society 
of artists which he had founded. The next 
month he was responsible for another innovation 
—the production of plays for the soldiers. Hap- 
pily, this example stimulated the zeal of his 
brother artists, and from that time on the front 
was flooded with theatres ambulants ministering 
to the craving for amusement of the war-worn 
poilus, Tommies and doughboys. 

Soon after, he reopened the playhouse on the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, and his example was 
again followed by the leading actors and man- 
agers of the day. Here, in order once more to 
raise funds for the Ardennais and the Pret d’Hon- 
neur, he produced the revue, ““The Huns and the 
Others,” by Dominique Bonnaud and Lucien 
Beyer, which was distinguished by its incompar- 
able array of talent. Among those who took 
part in this benefit performance were the famous 
actors and singers Max, Huguenot, Harry Baur, 
and Paul Ardot, and the Mesdames Jane Henri- 
quez, Jeanne Pierly, Jeanne Cheirel, Marguerite 
Levigne, and Gémier’s distinguished wife, Mad- 
ame Andrée Megard. 

Later, in order to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between his country and the English- 
speaking nations, he founded the Shakespearean 
Society whose first officers were M. Edouard 
Herriot, at that time Mayor of Lyons, president; 
Walter Berry, president of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, treasurer; Jean Finot, Henri 
de Régnier, Paul Boncour, the Count of Beau- 
mont, Stéphane Dervillé and other national and 
international celebrities. 

In 1916 this organization produced ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” the presentation of which 
marked an epoch in the history of stage direc- 
tion. His interpretation of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra’’ likewise scored a grand success, troubled 
as it was by the continuous night raids of the 
German aviators. 

That same year, in a poetic allegory by 
Francois Porché, Gémier translated into action 
the anguish of a nation criminally assaulted. 

In 1918 the celebrated actor moved on to 
Lyons, where, after conference with the enter- 
prising mayor and the trade unions, he opened a 
popular playhouse at the Rameau. Here, for 





ROSES, BRING ME ROSES 


|. yw bring me roses 

From the garden path; 

Reddest, sweetest roses 
That the garden hath. 


Roses! bring me roses; 
Youth is but a flower; 

Lips as red as rose-leaves 
Are my joy this hour. 


Roses! bring me roses 
With their magic sweet; 
Words as sweet as rose-leaves 
For fair hearts are meet. 


Roses! bring me roses 
From the garden path; 

Ever bring me roses, 
Now and after death. 


—D. H. VerpDER 











the nominal prices of ten and twenty cents, he 
offered the factory workers of the city what was, 
in reality, more than an evening’s entertainment 
—an education in the classics of French drama. 

The next year he returned to the Antoine, 
where he presented for the first time a gripping 
modern tragedy by Charles Méré, “The Cap- 
tive.” This he followed up with a translation 
of Barrie’s ‘“The Admirable Crichton,” and 
finally a dramatization of Farrére’s novel, “The 
Battle.” In this penetrating ethnological study 
he incarnated, under the traits of a Japanese 
marquis, the occultism and mystery of the Far 
East. 

Between whiles, as his effervescent inspiration 
demanded outlet, he produced in 1919 and 1920 
two memorable spectacles at the Cirque d’Hiver. 
“Edipus, King of Thebes,” and La Grande Pas- 
torale were the vehicles used to display the maste1 
technique of the metteur en scene. 

At this time the public authorities, having long 
since recognized Gémier’s remarkable ability, 
charged him officially with the organization of 
the Theatre Populaire. This was opened on the 
eleventh of November, 1920, the day on which 
the remains of the Unknown Soldier were sol- 
emnly conducted to the Arc de Triomphe. On 
that day, at the Trocadero, the history of the 
French Republic was presented in song and 
dance under the direction of M. Gémier. 

From its inception the new theatre became 
highly popular and has never since ceased to 
grow. In summer this democratic organization 
presents its spectacles in an antique Roman- 
Gallic amphitheatre, Les Arenes de Lutece, for 
the Parisian authorities were not long in discov- 
ering the desirability of reanimating the scenes 
at this ancient temple of amusement. 

With so many great things already accom- 
plished, with so many projects already to his 
credit, Gémier’s ardor has not yet cooled. He 
still looks forward to the many great things he 
intends to do. Recently he has taken over the 
direction of the Comedie Montaigne, where he 
has had the long-sought opportunity to produce 
Lenormand’s L’Avare, Bernard Shaw’s ‘Hero 
and the Soldier,” and Claudel’s L’Annonce faite 
a Marie. 

This prodigiously active artist has already 
created more than two hundred new plays, exclu- 
sive of those old masterpieces which he has re- 
vived. And yet his career, though it contains 
enough accomplishment for three or four average 
lifetimes, has, so to speak, but begun. In his 
art he is continually attempting to get nearer 
and nearer the hearts of the people. He dreams 
continually of some day expressing the real emo- 
tions of the public, the warmth and chill of the 
mob. 

At the present time he aspires to the position 
of director of masques, the great public celebra- 
tions in which are merged the nation’s many and 
diverse arts—in which nuances of every descrip- 
tion are blended harmoniously toward the 
achievement of his ideal. 

There can be no doubt that Gémier will achieve 
that for which he longs—his career evidences 
throughout a vision, and a will so dauntless 
that nothing, with this great director, seems 
impossible. 

With regard to this ambition M. Gémier 
declares: “If this favor is accorded me, it will 
cap all my artistic dreams.” 


But the writer knows better than that. 


Gémier will never be satisfied, he will always 
dream of new worlds to conquer—an excellent 
thing, both for himself and the people of his 
country. 
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Where the Pilgrim Fathers Lived and Died 


A wealth of old Traditions linger round the Spots where our Pilgrim Forefathers lived—and Quaint 
Reminders of the Pilgrim Days bridge for our imagination the 


OWN to the Cape!” What magic 
memories the words recall—memories of 
summer days and sunshine, of starlit sum- 

mer nights at Monomoy, of moonlight and the 
whispering of the pines, and the loon’s sad eerie 
calling to its mate on Mashpee pond, of winding 
roads and wind-swept hills and beaches where 
the waves come tumbling in; of the silver path- 
way of the rising moon stretching away and 
away across the silent sea to that far land from 
which the Mayflower sailed three centuries ago. 

“Down on the Cape!’”’ There is no sweeter 
sound to wearied human ears than the crooning 
song of long white rollers beating in upon its 
shores, while seabirds dart and whirl and skim 
the tops of the foam-flecked waves when the 
white-winged fishing fleets beat out to sea. 

We love the Cape in its every mood—in win- 
ter’s storm and summer’s calm; whether garbe‘l 
in spring’s green garments, newly wove, or in 
autumn’s gorgeous robes of reds and browns, or 
winter’s whiteness flung upon the hills—those 
of us whose roots strike deep in its sacred soil, 
whose forbears braved the wilderness of an un- 
known land, and lived and loved and labored 
there—and sleep the ageless sleep of peace on 
Burial Hill. 

We love it well—and back we come, like hom- 
ing birds, when we feel the urge, from the far- 
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National Monument erected in 1889 by popu- 
lar subscription through the efforts of the 
Pilgrim Society. Various parts of the memorial 
were patriotic gifts. The cost was $150,000, 
and subscriptions came from all over the world 


flung borders of our broad land, to spend a 
season in its quiet peace, to wander in its winding 
byways, to walk upon its shores, to watch the 
sea and listen to the thunder of its waves upon 


Centuries that have passed 


the shore, and dream of those old days when 
Massasoit, because of his kind heart, acquired 
enduring fame. 

It calls to us with a voice that echoes out of 
the dim and distant past, and more of vs come 


Plymouth is the shrine of the American nation 
—hallowed by all the sacred ‘associations that 
we hold most dear. “Here,” said Roger Wol- 
cott, Governor of Massachusetts, ‘‘are places and 
objects so intimately associated with the world’s 
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Plymouth in 1622—the Pilgrim settlement as it appeared in its early days 


” 


back each year “down on the Cape!” Almost 
an army now, it seems—something like an hvn- 
dred thousand strong. Our children come, and 
our children’s children—and, as the years go on, 
those who are children now will bring their chil- 
dren to the Cape, where they, in turn, wil! learn 
to love the land where the Pilgrims lived. 
* * * 
ON FLYMOUTH ROCK 
HOUGH not, geographically considered, 
located upon Cape Cod —historically 
Plymouth is inseparably linked with every sacred 
and sentimental memory of the Pilgrim land. 
For here was the birthplace of Massachusetts 
Colony—here the Pilgrims struggled through 
the first bitter winter of hunger and sickness and 
untold hardship—and here, beneath the leaning 
headstones on Burial Hill, crumbling with the 
touch of Time and shadowed by the drooping 
branches of stately trees, lie the sacred ashes of 
a noble company. 
The leaves that whisper softly overhead 
The graves where sleep so quietly 
The dead 
Can tell us nothing of the olden days 
The Pilgrims lived in, loved, and 
Went their ways. 


The summer sunshine and the moonbeams play 
Among those time-worn head-stones where 
The Pilgrims lay— 
And brooding Peace is visioned in the sacred spot 
To warn the thoughtless that they must 
Disturb them not. 


greatest men or with mighty deeds, that the soul 
of him who gazes upon them is lost in a sense of 
reverent awe as it listens to the voice that speaks 
from the past.” 

Here civil and religious liberty had their begin- 
nings, and here the enduring foundations of 
popular government were laid. 

* * * 


The visitor to the Plymouth of today can 
wander for days about its environs without ex- 
hausting its interest and charm—so crowded is 
its every corner with historical associations. 

Each year an increasing pilgrimage of Ameri- 
cans comes to this shrine beside the Rock, to 
wander through the streets where the Pilgrims 
trod, to gaze upon the treasured relics in Pilgrim 
Hall, and dream of the olden days among the 
worn gravestones under the trees on Burial Hill. 

Approaching Plymouth from the Boston side, 
and viewing from a distance the sheltered ex- 
panse of Plymovth harbor, we can realize with 
what feelings of thanksgiving the storm-tossed 
voyagers hailed it as the haven to which their 
bark had been divinely guided. On the left, 
across Kingston Bay, rises Captain’s Hill, where 
stood the home of Captain Myles Standish. 
On it towers the monument reared in honor of 
the doughty Pilgrim soldier, with a statue of him 
at the top. Beyond, toward the Gurnet head- 
land, is Clark’s Island, where the wanderers 
spent their first Sababth ashore. Saquish 
thrusts its spur-like height inward, further com- 
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pleting the enclosure of the harbor, and beyond 
it are the twin lights on the Gurnet at the harbor 
entrance. From the southward the slender sand- 
spit of Plymouth Beach extends from the dark 


wife, who had so won their hearts during the 


forenoon. 
On the registers of the Samoset House are 
many distinguished signatures, including 





Here rest the honored Pilgrim dead on Burial Hill, Plymouth, Mass. 


hills of Manomet toward Saquish and the Island, 
apparently land-locking this 
beautiful haven of the Mayflower. 
From any point that we approach Plymouth 
wnat 


almost safe and 


we see appears to be a human 
above the tree-tops on one of the 
rolling hills that parallel the shore. This is the 
statue of Faith, surmounting the National Monu 
ment to the Forefathers, standing in a command- 
ing position a little way from the center of the 
town. 


massive 
figure rising 


Entering the town from the north, over the 
state highway, we follow the street car line along 
Court Street till we come to the Samoset House 

an interesting old hostelry which has been a 
landmark for generations. 

This hotel was built by the Old Colony Rail- 
road when it first put a railroad into Plymouth 
in 1844. It was one of the finest hotels of its 
day, and it is said to have been designed by Bull- 
finch, the architect of the State House in Boston. 

Back of the house are apple trees over a hun- 
dred years old, and a flower garden that is famous 
throughout this section. So attractive is it that 
Mr. Wallace Nutting has made a series of col- 
ored photographs of it. 
old-fashioned 
New England. 

The house is largely 


[t is one of those lovely, 
gardens that are only found in 
furnished with antiques, 
and in the parlors may be seen many priceless 
pieces of Colonial furniture. A very notable 
collection of banjo clocks is of great interest. 

A distinguished feature on the first of August 
was the special luncheon served to the Presiden- 
It was 
Through the 
guests of the hotel, the whole 
turned over to the Presidential party 


tial party at this famous old hostelry. 
the one exclusive affair of the day. 
courtesy of the 
house was 
during the luncheon hour, and here they enjoyed 
a real relaxation the 


between the activities of 


forenoon and afternoon. 


It was the tremendous 
throng that completely surrounded the house to 


catch another glimpse of the President and his 


interesting to see 


Daniel Webster 
William H. Prescott 
N. P. Willis 
Edward Everett 
Samuel I. Tilden 
Rufus Choate 
Jenny Lind 

John Bright, England 
Cyrus W. Field 

R. B. Hayes 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Warren G. Harding 


Cushman Street, a little to the rignt of the 
hote!, leads uphill to Allerton Street. A short 
walk northward along the latter thoroughfare 


leads to the grounds, nine acres in extent, sur- 
rounding the National Monument to the Pil- 
grims, which is eighty-one feet high and built 
entirely of granite. Faith, the central, majestic 
dominant figure, is thirty-six feet high, and be- 
low, seated on fovr projecting buttresses, are 
figures representing Morality, Law, Education, 
and Freedom. Alto-reliefs in fine marble sculp- 
ture on the faces of these buttresses show scenes 
from the history of the Pilgrims—the Departure 
from Delft-Haven, the Signing of the Social 
Compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, the 
Landing at Plymouth, and the memorable treaty 
with Massasoit, which preserved the colony. 
The general inscription reads: ‘‘National Monu- 
ment to the Forefathers. Erected by a grateful 
people in remembrance of their labors, sacrifices 
and sufferings for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty.”” On large panels extending to the top 
of the shaft are the names of the Mayflower 
passengers. The building of the monument was 
carried through by the Pilgrim Society, and 
various parts of the memorial were patriotic 
gifts. The total cost was $150,000, the subscrip- 
tions coming from all over the world. 

A few blocks south in Court Street from the 
entrance to the railroad grounds there stands on 
the left a hall with Doric portico and a little plat 
of greensward in front. In the rear is a most 
beautiful garden with a fountain bearing a 
bronze replica of the Mayflower, presented by 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Pilgrim Hall, built in 1824 by the 
Pilgrim Society, is one of the finest museums in 
existence, and contains a collection of Pilgrim 
relics and memorials, antiques and works of art 
associated with the history of the place. Bring- 
ing back, perhaps, even more vividly the past, 
are the chairs used by Elder Brewster and Gov- 
ernor Carver, brought over by them in the 
Mayflower, and the cradle of Peregrine White, 
who was born on the Mayflower while in Cape 
Cod harbor. One of the most valued relics is 
the Damascus blade of Myles Standish, the 
Arabic inscriptions upon which indicates an 
origin antedating the Christian era by two cen- 
turies. The swords of Governor Carver, Elder 
Brewster, and other notables vie in interest with 
John Alden’s halberd and the gun that killed 
King Philip, as well as other antique weapons. 
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Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, built in 1824 by the]Pilgrim)Society 
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An iron pot and a pewter platter owned by 
Myles Standish, a quilt that belonged to Rose, 
his wife, his daughter Lorea’s “‘sampler,’’ kettles, 
canes, candlesticks, baby shoes, a slipper belong- 
ing to one of the Pilgrim mothers, and other 
homely belongings, lend a touch of pathos to the 
collection. 

Most important of all, however, is the oldest 
state paper in New England—and possibly also 
in the United States—which has been honored 
by a glass case by itself, at the head of the hall. 
This is the patent granted by the Northern 
Virginia Company, June 1, 1621, ‘‘to John Peirce 
and his associates in trust for the Pilgrim Com- 
pany.” This is the document from which dates 
all of the English civilization that, planted in 
New England, has spread over all the nation. 

Governor Bradford’s Bible is a much-revered 
volume, and another treasure is the commission 
to Governor Edward Winslow, given by Crom- 
well. The signature of the Lord Protector was 
stolen by some vandal, but has been replaced 
by a genuine Cromwellian signature, with seal 
attached, purchased in England. 

* * * 


Just back of a little park, between Russell and 
South Russell Streets, stands the Plymouth 
County Court House, which, with its handsome 
facade, it is difficult to believe, has been stand- 
ing since 1820. Opposite on Russell Street, is 
the fireproof Probate Court and Registry of 
Deeds building, where are stored some of the 
earlier records of Plymouth Colony, written by 
men whose names are household words and 
whose memory is sacred throughout the nation. 

The homely but sagacious economy that ruled 
their little community is manifested by the rules 
and orders laid down in some of these documents; 
the yearly assignment of garden plots, called, 
from their long sojourn in Holland, “‘meersteads”’; 
the first imposition of customs dues; the division 
of cattle into lots, one lot to each family. The 
beginnings of jury trial are here traced, in an 
order under the hand of Governor Bradford. 
Here is the plan of the first street in New Eng- 
land—now called Leyden Street; here, also, is 
the patent granted the Company by the Earl of 
Warwick in 1629, and the box in which it crossed 
the water. 

Court Street, as such, ends at North Street. 





y 
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The main thoroughfare, however, continues under 
the name of Main Street, becoming the principal 
business street of the town. Turning off Main 
Street, we follow North Street down to the 





Cole’s Hill on the right, descending the hill into 
Water Street, which, as its name implies, follows 
the shore line of Plymouth harbor. On this 
street, directly facing Cole’s Hill, and standing 





Reminders of the early days in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 


waterside. 
land seaport town, with colonial houses on either 
side, shaded by noble linden trees, planted in 
1760, which the historian Bancroft has honored 
with extended mention. 

Winslow Street runs off to the left from North 
Street. A little way northward on this thorough- 
fare stands a fine old colonial mansion, built by 
Edward Winslow, brother of General John 
Winslow, in 1734, the frame being constructed 
in England. Two trees, planted by Edward 
Winslow’s daughter in 1760, still the 
dwelling. 

From North Street, also, near its lower end. 
Carver Street branches and skirts the brow of 


shade 


The first street in New England—Leyden Street, Plymouth 


It is a typical street of a New Eng-. 


on the actual water front, is the beautiful and 
impressive marble canopy erected in 1921 by 
the Colonial Dames of America, over the very 
spot where the landing party from the May- 
flower set foot on Plymouth Rock. Here, se- 
curely guarded from the hands of vandals, and 
set securely in a concrete bed, lies the most famous 
and venerated rock in history, where, at high 
tide, the water of Plymouth harbor creeps about 
it as it did on that historic day, three centuries 
ago, when the Pilgrims landed. It has been 
pointed out by one generation to another since 
the early days of the plantation, and its identity 
as the Rock of Landing has been preserved be- 
yond question. 

During the three hundred years in which it 
has been an object of interest because of its 
historical associations, it has experienced some 
strange vicissitudes. Originally a prominent 
object lying at the surf line of the shore, about 
1749 it was raised from its bed to keep it from 
being covered when the fill was made for Pilgrim 
Wharf. In 1775 a portion of the upper part 
of the Rock was found to be split off, probably 
from the action of frost. The public mind, then 
in the first fervor of the Revolution, hailed this 
as an augury of separation from England, and as 
a part of a popular demonstration the separated 
portion was hauled to Town Square and placed 
at the foot of the liberty pole, where it remained 
until 1834, when, during the Fourth of July 
celebration in that year it was placed in front 
of Pilgrim Hall and surrounded with an iron 
fence. This fence, which has heraldic curtains 
bearing the names of the forty-one signers of 
the Social Compact, made on board the May- 
flower, has been moved to the northerly side of 
the entrance to the Hall, and now surrounds a 
granite tablet on which is carved the text of the 
Compact. In 1880, after 105 years of separation 
from the parent rock, the detached portion was 
taken back to the waterside and placed in its 
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original position, the two pieces being firmly 
cemented together. 

In 1889, at the time of the dedication of the 
National Monument, a massive granite canopy 


was dedicated with impressive ceremonies dur- 
ing the Tercentenary exercises—additional inter- 
est being given to the event by the presence of 
his last living descendant, the aged Indian prin- 














An old Plymouth Landmark 


of artistic design was erected above it, and here 
it remained until the Tercentenary Celebration 
in 1921, when the entire water front was cleared 
of its unsightly wharves and warehouses and the 
Rock restored to its original resting place. 

The original landing, December 21, 1620, was 
made by an exploring party, comprising twelve 
of the Pilgrims and six of the crew of the May- 
flower, which was coasting Cape Cod Bay in 
the ship’s shallop to find a suitable location for 
the home of their little colony, the Mayflower, 
with the women and the rest of the company, 
having been left in Provincetown harbor. Among 
these explorers were three men whose names 
have gone into history with the title Governor 
prefixed—Carver, Bradford, and Edward Wins- 
low—as well as the redoubtable Captain Myles 
Standish. 

Above the Rock rises Cole’s Hill. The little 
plateau on its top commands a fine view of the 
harbor and looks out over Cape Cod Bay. Two 
broad flights of stone steps lead down the slope 
to Water Street. On this “little field overlook- 
ing the sea’’ were buried, during the first winter, 
almost half the members of the Pilgrim band. 
The were and grain planted 
above them, that the Indians might not know 
the extent of the loss the little colony had 
sustained. 


graves leveled 


The bones of the Pilgrims removed from the 
times on Cole’s 
Hill and preserved in a copper casket under the 
roof of the arch erected over Plymouth Rock in 
ISS9, have been reinterred in the original bury- 
ing ground under a massive granite block appro- 
priately marked, and bearing the names of those 
who died during the first winter, erected in their 
memory by the Original Society of Mayflower 
Descendants. Thus the little burying ground 
has been made forever sacred. 

Nearby, on the brow of the hill, stands the 
heroic bronze figure of Massasoit, gazing under 
uplifted hand out across the harbor, as though 
watching for the coming of the Pilgrims. This 
statue, presented by the Red Men of America, 


graves discovered at various 


cess now living on a small remnant of the original 
tribal acres on the shore of Assawompsett Pond. 

Below the southern brow of Cole’s Hill is 
Leyden Street, running upward from the water, 
crossing Main Street and terminating in Town 
Square. Originally “First Street,’’ and later 
known as “Great” or ‘Broad Street,” it took 
its present name in 1823. Along it the Pilgrims 
had their allotments of land and built their 
primitive cabins. The site of their “common 
house,” just below the present junction of Leyden 
and Carver Streets, is marked with a bronze 
tablet. Governor Bradford’s house stood on 
the right just as we enter Town Square, and a 
tablet on a modern store and office building marks 
the spot today. The lot assigned to William 
Brewster, ‘‘Elder Brewster,” the spiritual teacher 
of the Pilgrims, is the present site of the new 
Federal Building containing the Postoffice and 
Custom House. “Brewster Pilgrim Spring’ 
comes out below the building, on the bank of 
Town Brook, and supplies a handsome public 
drinking fountain on the Town lot at the corner 
of Main and Leyden Streets, the water being 
sent up by electric power. 

Town Brook comes down to the sea between 
Cole’s Hill on the north and Watson’s Hill on 
the south. The presence of this ‘‘very sweet 
brook” of the early chroniclers, with its “many 
delicate springs,” with the near neighborhood 
of considerable cleared land, determined the 
Pilgrims in their choice of a site for their settle- 
ment. 

Before the Water Street bridge was built, good- 
sized schooners used to come up into the broad 
estuary, which the Pilgrims used as a haven for 
their boats as the settlement grew. 

Town Brook early proved of great value to 
the settlers for the shad and alewives that it 
yielded; and it was in following this stream up 
to its source that the Pilgrim Billington discov- 
ered the beautiful lake that he mistook, on 
account of its extent, for the open ocean, and 
which has since borne the name “Billington 
Sea.” 


The first ‘“‘meeting-house” stood on the north 
side of Town Square, near the site of Governor 
Bradford’s house, with its spacious stockade. 
It was erected in 1638, the Fathers having wor- 
shipped previous to that time in the log fort 
that stood a little distance above, on Burial Hill. 
In those early days the devout Pilgrims took their 
matchlocks to meeting and during service a sen- 
tinel kept watch for Indians from the roof. In 
1643 a watch-tower was built northerly from the 
fort. 

Two churches today front on Town Square. 
At the head of the Square the “First Church in 
Plymouth” maintains its records unbroken since 
the days of the pastorate of John Robinson of 
the Pilgrim Church. Close by it, on the right 
hand side of the square, is the Congregational 
“Church of the Pilgrimage,” of the lineage and 
faith of the forefathers. Opposite this is the 
Town House, in continuous use since its con- 
struction for a court house in 1749, taking the 
place of the colonial Council House. It contains 
most of the town offices, and was bought by the 
town in 1820, when the present Court House was 
built. 

Burial Hill rises behind and above the First 
Church edifice. Here are the graves of Governor 
Bradford, with a marble shaft to his memory, of 
Elder Brewster, and many others of note in the 
early days, who survived that first yrim winter. 
Here, too, we find a marble tablet marking the 
spot where stood the old fort, built in 1621, 
mounting four cannon on its roof and used as 
a place of worship as well as of defense. A tablet 
also designates the site of the watch tower 
erected in 1643. 

The oldest stone on Burial Hill is that of 
Edward Gray, who died in 1681. One of the 
earliest graves is that of John Howland, the last 
of the Pilgrims, who died in Plymouth. His 
death occurred February 23, 1672-3, but his 
gravestone is comparatively modern, having 
been erected by Howland descendants in replace- 
ment of the original gravestones. 

Other interesting memorials are those to Dr. 
Francis LeBaron, ‘‘the Nameless Nobleman”’ of 
Mrs. Jane G. Austen’s novel, the Reverend 
Adoniram Judson, the celebrated missionary to 
Burmah, who was buried at sea, the tall granite 
monument to Robert Cushman, the simple shaft 
to Governor Bradford, and also the gravestones 
of his family. 

The commanding character of Burial Hill 
determined its selection for the early defenses. 
The location of the fort was probably chosen 
by the sagacious Standish, and commanded 
Leyden Street and the path from the brook. 
Across the brook is Watson’s Hill, one of the 
favorite camp sites of the Indians, and here began 
the negotiations with the natives which culmin- 
ated in the treaty with Massasoit, April 1, 1621. 
Just south of the little pond formed by the widen- 
ing of Town Brook—a little way across the bridge 
that carries Main Street extension over the 
stream—is the old Training Green—a pretty, 
well-kept square, on which is the monument in 
memory of soldiers and sailors of Plymouth who 
died in the Civil War. 

Beyond lie suburbs of Plymouth known as 
Chiltonville and Manomet, both summer resorts 
well known by visitors and sportsmen. Chilton- 
ville, in King Philip’s war, was the scene of an 
Indian massacre, taking place on a Sunday, in 
which eleven persons were killed. 

Plymouth boasts some fine old houses. Not 
unnaturally, the architecture shows the influence 
of the earlier settlers, who, being English in 
their origin, gave a quaint English aspect to 
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their homes. Here are fine old dwellings placed 
at the very edge of the sidewalk, just as they may 
be seen in some old English towns. The How- 
land house, in Sandwich Street, was built by 





shares the beauty of both seashore and pictur- 
esque inland country. The harbor and bay, at 
the very doors of the town, offer a field for 
aquatic sports, being particularly suited for the 





Here are gathered many historical paintings—Pilgrim Hail, Plymouth 


Jacob Mitchell in 1666. The Howland descend- 
ants a few years ago purchased the house to use 
as a place for annual meetings, and put it in 
condition to be visited by the public. The oldest 
is the William Crow house, built in 1664, the 
original portion being now the ell. The How- 
land and Crow houses are the only ones standing 
in Plymouth today in which members of the 
Mayflower party are known to have been. The 
William Harlow house, dating from 1677, was 
built partly of material taken from the old fort 
on Burial Hill. General John Winslow, whose 
portrait, in the scarlet uniform of the British 
Army, hangs in Pilgrim Hall, and who was 
second in command of the expedition that re- 
moved the Acadians from Nova Scotia, lived in 
a house built in 1730, which still stands at the 
corner of Main and North Streets. 


* * * 


More than one hundred thousand visitors come 
to Plymouth every summer, attracted not solely 
by the historic character of the place. As a 
summer resort, it enjoys popularity based upon 
its merits as a vacation ground. The scenery 


navigation of small craft, both of sail and motor 
type. There is good sea-fishing, cod and had- 
dock running in season, and tautog, which find 
their natural feeding ground on the rocky bot- 
toms a little way off shore, provide fine sport. 
“Trailing” for pollock is highly popular. The 
“Plymouth clam gardens” are doing an immense 
business in the cultivation of this excellent shell- 
fish. Lobsters make the deep waters offshore 
their habitat, but during the spring and early 
summer are found inshore. Mackerel at times 
run in good-sized schools. 

There are more than two hundred lakes and 
ponds in Plymouth township. ‘Billington Sea’”’ 
is a show point that is the pride of Plymouth, 
and because of its beauty is a desirable spot for 
a visit. The drive to it leads through Morton 
Park, an attractive woodland pleasure ground 
of two hundred acres belonging to the town, 
maintained in an unspoiled natural state and 
bordering on both Little Pond and “Billington 
Sea.’’ In the local ponds are bass, pickerel and 
perch, and in season there is good hunting of 
shore birds. 

This part of the South Shore is a motorist’s 


paradise, and a delightful trip by auto from 
Boston, a fine state road leading through Ply- 
mouth to Cape Cod. 

Plymouth is a heritage of all Americans. The 
scenes and reminders of the early struggles of 
the Forefathers are invested with interest for 
every citizen of the United States, whether or 
not a descendant of the Pilgrims. Indeed, every 
English-speaking person has an interest in the 
foundations of civil liberty here laid. 

To Americans a visit to Plymouth is a patriotic 
pilgrimage to a national shrine; and it is not a 
dull pilgrimage, to be undertaken under a sense 
of obligation. It is an excursion that, taken in 
quest of inspiration, or merely for the pleasures 
of sight-seeing, will be filled with keen satisfac- 
tion every hour and minute of the stay. The 
traveler turns his back on Plymouth with regret 
that he cannot remain longer to see and hear 
more things pertaining to the early days, and 
departs with the determination to return, and 
devote more time to the contemplation of memo- 
rials that never diminish in significance. 

Anyone for whom a vacation sojourn in Ply- 
mouth is impracticable will find a day’s ramble 
amid its historic scenes an outing entirely out of 
the ordinary. He will be rewarded with an 
opportunity to compare the pictures that his 
imagination has formed of famous places with 
the actualities—and the comparison will not 
prove disappointing. It will be an experience 
to which his memory will often revert, as a sig- 
nificant episode in his life. 

This poem by Herbert Randall expresses 
something of the feeling that draws one to this 
quaint, delightful and historic old town: 


THE OLD ROAD DOWN TO PLYMOUTH 


The old road down to Plymouth can never change 
for me: 

In vagabond abandon it roams a century— 

Braids through the dusky mornings, and evening's 
afterglow, 

An iridescent sunbeam, no matter where I go. 


The old road down to Plymouth leads from a farm- 
house door— 

Leads like a jewelled ribbon, a thousand miles or 
more; 

The door has lost its hinges, the barn has tumbled 
down, 

But the old road down to Plymouth, the only road 
in town, 


Winds in and out the bluets, the butterflies and 
hay: 

I’ve sometimes made the journey a dozen times a 
day— 

And yonder lies the vision, a sheltered calm retreat, 

For the old road down to Plymouth is a balm for 
weary feet. 


The Palm Beach of World Fame—continued from page 390 


largest chamber of commerce in Florida. During 
the past winter he was elected vice-president of 
the East Coast Association of Chambers of Coin- 
merce. A forceful speaker, besides being asuccess- 
ful business man, he is constantly asked to address 
some gathering in the interest of civic progress. 

As president of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and an executive on 
the National Board, he stood for the highest 
business ethics. He has also made a thorough 
study of city planning from the viewpoint of 
utility, health and beauty. 

Recently the Alfred H. Wagg organization has 


inaugurated a research bureau under the direc- 
tion of George Newell Moran with the purpose 
of making a social and economic survey of the 
history, resources and the future development of 
the Palm Beaches, Miami, and all of Florida, 
covering twenty-seven different factors. This 
survey will be invaluable not only to Florida, 
but to the entire country. 

“But my greatest faith in Florida” said Mr. 
Wagg, is tied up in the average man and woman 
in Florida. People make places largely and to 
my observation it takes a little bit bigger, 
keener man to break the shackles of circumstance 


and go to the new place. 
pioneer character. 

“Indeed I would say to any one, regardless of 
any financial return, there is an evolution taking 
place in Florida that any thinker cannot afford 
toignore. There is something going on here that 
you ought to see for yourself. Florida as an 
empire state of permanent abode rests upon the 
fuller utilization of the marvelous productivity 
of the soil.” 

Florida is fortunate in having men like Alfred H. 
Wagg ready to give their efficient organized 
energy and valuable time to public service. 


I place my faith in the 
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Quaint Old Provincetown, the Tip 0’ Cape Cod 


Where the “Town Crier” Still Tells the News 


A tour around the wrist bend of the land of Cape Cod, where the summer 
sea breezes blow over the historic sand dunes 


O other section of this country is so replete 
N with historic fact and romantic interest as 
Cape Cod. One would not think to look 
at the Cape that he could lose himself in a perfect 
desert of sand dunes by a little trip of two and a 
half miles over the elevation back of Province- 
town. Cape Cod at this point is not more than 
three miles across from Massachusetts Bay to the 
broad Atlantic. Provincetown nestles in the 
center of the scroll made by its harbor, the con- 
tour of which is as perfect as the Bay of Monterey 
or the far-famed Bay of Naples. 

Years ago on my first trip down the Cape, we 
sped along the full length and arrived at Province- 
town in the evening. The impulse was to go 
farther and farther—to the tip, where the Pilgrims 
first landed, and then back again to Provincetown, 
where the urge came to cross over and see the 
Atlantic. burst before us as 
we motored up over the brow of the last elevation 
was one never to be forgotten, the horizon in front 
stretching as far as eye could see, the waters of 
the Atlantic surging in on the whitest of shim- 
mering sands for miles and miles. 

Down a valley in the sand dunes and up another 
rise, we came to the bluff shore from which ex- 
tended the beach. At the end of the road at the 
edge of the bluff, and a little to the right towards 
the great curve of sand dunes, stood the Race 
Point |Life Saving Station, at that time and for 
many years under the command of Captain 
Collins. I think that hundreds of tourists who 
have taken the trip over the hills from Province- 


The scene which 


) 


we, 


yn na Senn nbekaes 


Quaint customs of the early days are preserved in 
old Provincetown, where the town crier with bell 
and voice proclaims his news 


town to Race Point will remember his kindly 
disposition, courtesy, and loyalty to his duties 
in the coast guard. 


We camped on the beach that night. The 


when he loses himself in reflection when viewing 
the starry skies on a clear night. 

For several years we used to go down to Race 
Point each summer just to get this thrill of 


The sand dunes of Cape Cod provide an ever-changing panorama for the artist’s brush. Under the shifting 
shadows of the drifting clouds or the soft witchery of silver moonlight, they make a scene of indescribable 
grandeur and beauty 


great golden disc of the sun went down in the 
waters, touching the surface like the flaming 
wheel of a chariot, gradually sinking to the bea- 
con light of a half arc, gradually sinking away 
while a blaze of glory shot up in the sky to meri- 
dian height. 

It was quite difficult to stake out the tent, sift- 
ing the juveniles to their shake-downs for repose, 
but this was finally accomplished after the kindly 
suggestions from Captain Collins. One not used 
to camping on the seashore will not find much 
sleep this first night, but in our case this was a 
blessing in disguise, for we were up with the first 
streaks of dawn, and from the same situation 
from which we watched the sinking of the sun in 
the waters we saw it come out of the waters in a 
blaze of glory. 

On this wrist bend of Cape Cod at the point 
where we camped, the water horizoned us over 
one hundred and eighty degrees from the east to 
the west, and we could watch the going down of 
the sun in the evening and its rise in the morning. 
It seemed as though we were on the outside of 
everything—on the rim of the world! 

Back of us were miles and miles of sand dunes, 
so remarkably like the undulating sands of 
Sahara, or to me personally like the desert scenes 
of Arizona. I know of no one place in the world 
that can give one such a thrill of expanse as this 
particular point on Cape Cod, nor a place where 
a human can feel so like an atom unless it be 


expanse. It is not what you could call restful, 
but thrillful. An old schooner had been thrown 
up on the beach during the winter of the last year 
we were down there, and one of our midnight 
pastimes was to swing on the long shrouds, gain- 
ing momentum from the starboard bulwark of the 
schooner, doing a flying leap off the port side; 
swinging clear out over the sands and dropping 
with a thud thirty-five or forty feet from the be- 
ginning of the sweep; in the meanwhile, perhaps, 
the waters of the high tide swirling around the 
sunken bottom of the hull. All this by the light 
of the moon. No wonder the pictures are in- 
delibly impressed among the joyful moments of 
existence. No doubt this point will be visited by 
many tourists this season. 

I am not telling about the sand dunes elsewhere 
because one must stay down on the tip of the 
Cape for several days to get the various angles or 
vantage points for impressive and expansive 
scenes. One is on the Massachusetts Bay side, 
from the wharf hotel at Wellfleet, from which you 
can see the sands of the Bay at low tide for four or 
five miles out, which become navigable for smaller 
boats when the tide is in. This great stretch of 
sand running out for so many miles is most 
singular. 

Then towards the tip of the Cape from Well- 
fleet near Truro, you can wind in around the sand 
dunes, climbing gradually until you come to a 
bluff shore line, from which the waters of the Bay 

Continued on page 413 
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Along the Shores of the Cape 


A journey amid the forests and picturesque harbors that make Cape Cod the 
popular summer playground 


FTER a tovr followirg the pathway of 


Henry D. Thoreau, the great Nature 

lover of Walden Pond, we went scouting 
for picturesque spots around Harwichport—and 
found them. 

The James G. Foster Estate, across Wichmere 
Harbor from Harwichport, is notable for its old 
Cape Cod windwill, which stands on a prominent 
eminence, giving various evidences of being an 
antique with only such replacements as have been 
necessary to keep it from decay. The three Cape 











Cod cottages on Mr. Foster’s estate, uniquely 
joined as one structure, with the center cottage 
its full width in advance of the other two, which 
form the east wing and west wing, presents a 
beautiful frontage to the ocean. The area at 
the back is completed by the typical Cape Cod 
road which runs along the rear of these cottages. 
Hand-wrought hinges on doors; ship’s lights at 
vantage points; antique furniture; old-fashioned 
round-woven rag rugs; the most cheerful of fire- 
places with appurtenances; odd-shaped lamps, 
however, for electric illumination — complete the 
aristocratic picture of ye olden days. 
* * * 

The tip end of Cape Cod from Provincetown 
to Chatham—what is called the ‘‘pitch of the 
cape’’—diverts the waters of the Labrador 
Stream. Monomoy Island, about twenty miles 
in length, carries the pitch farther out from the 
coast so the Labrador Stream does not effect 
Nantucket Sound, but the naturally warmer 
waters of the eastern coast from this point 
southward, with their natural flow towards the 
pitch of the Cape raise the temperature per- 
ceptibly, depending upon the situation. Thus we 
have reasonable explanation for this warmer 
water from Chatham to the mainland. Every- 
body along the beach, it seems, for miles along 
the coast, especially where this tendency of the 
salt water is east from west, have thrown out 
jetties, which saves the sands of the beach and 
builds them up. No doubt this great twenty 
mile stretch of sand called Monomoy Island, 
reaching out from Chatham, has been formed in 
ages past by this movement of the waters from 
west to east, whipped by the winds of the 
centuries. 

* * * 


Wichmere Harbor, that delightful body of 
water surrounded by a hard, sandy beach, except- 
ing where an entrance has been cut through a few 
feet of sand to Nantucket Sound, is full of inter- 
ests, other than its present day presentation of 
picturesque small boats. Alongside a little 
spindly pier that runs out one hundred or more feet 
into the harbor, stood a sturdy truck of the bull- 
dog type, embodied with embattlements of steel— 
in every way suggestive of the armor of war-em- 
powered tanks. We strolled down the pier to 
watch the loading of a cargo of burlap-topped 
barrels from the dock to this truck. Thereseemed 
to be a score or more, and inquiry directed at the 
leader of the loading squad brought out the infor- 
mation that he was taking on barrels of “‘squid”’ 
carefully packed in ice, which had been brought 
in from the fish piers quite a distance off in the 
shallow waters of the sound. 

A black liquid seemed to be oozing from the 
barrels that resembled the inky blackness that 
comes from a greatly reduced printer’s ink. 

“That’s what these squid throw out,’’ we were 
informed. From their natural reservoirs of de- 
fense, these squid squirt this secretion to confuse 


the big fish enemy that may be warm on the trail 
of a squid feast. It makes the waters as black 
and murky as ink. It seems that the squid drew 
from the dark ages of chaotic beginning this 
system of confusing the enemy and are the pre- 
cursors of the “‘smoke screen,” that has engaged 
the scientific attention of naval experts during 
and since the great World War. 

Native Cape Codders will not admit that squid 
is fit for human consumption, but this sergeant 
of the loading squad vowed that they are pre- 
sented as a delicacy at a great many of the 
famous restaurants of the big cities and relished 
as such. The flesh is very firm and taken away 
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from the shape of its natural growth in the squid 


itself, no doubt has a tempting look. The old 
Cape Codder, as wel ]as old-time fishermen, will 
insist that they have never been fit for anything 
other than bait to catch other fish, but the newer 
generations of fishermen that have come over 
from the other side of the Atlantic have tasted 
and found them very good. Any way, it is the 
only delicacy being transported to the metropolis 
markets from this part of the coast during the 
earlier part of May. 
* * * 

Forty and more years ago this sand beach 
which surrounds Wichmere Harbor was a race 
That was during the days when it was 
known as Salt Water Pond and had no entrance 
to outside waters. The wealthier residents of 
at that time financed this enter- 
prise, which must have been an attractive feature 
of the settlement. The sand is so hard still from 
its treatment in those years gone by that this ten- 
ton truck moved over the surface without the 
What a race 
course it must have been, for half of the popu- 
lation of the colony could gather in boats on the 
water for inside observation of the races, and the 
rest of the population for miles around could view 
it from the sandy beach from the outside. Per- 
in the winter, an ice carnival revelling on 
the icy surface of the pond, and speedy horse 
flesh coursing around the hardened snow on its 
rim, setting up new records for sleigh rides, 
added to the gayety of former days. 

” * * 


course. 


the settlement 


least impression from its wheels. 


haps 


For the most inspiring event of our glorious 
afternoon of sightseeing, Mr. Prescott reserved a 
visit to the home of George M. Chapman, realtor 
of Centerville, who has an office at that place, 
strikingly finished in colonial colors. The auto- 
mobile turned off on a newly-finished roadway, 
winding along ravines and the base of wooded 
knolls, at the last and most attractive of which 
the roadway spiralled to the crest, and in an 
attractive areaway of crushed gravel, bordered 
with trees and greensward, came to a stop in the 
rear of the most attractive home I have thus far 
visited on the Cape. 

Mr. Chapman appeared, and on request gra- 
ciously conducted our party to his newly-finished 





home on this elevation. I had seen every form 
of architecture, of beautiful arrangements and 
pretentious design, but this home of Mr. Chap- 
man’s was indeed the most exquisite of all that 
has come under my observation on Cape Cod— 
or anywhere else for that matter. Good taste, 
perfect arrangement everywhere. But the situ- 
ation first! Covering the crown of a beautiful 
knoll, the view from Mr. Chapman’s home 
reaches out over Craigville Beach across a short 
space of intervening lowland, thence outward to 
the great expanse of ocean. The situation is also 


sequestered by natural moats for a considerable 
the rear is a steeply ascending 


distance. In 








roadway up through heavenly wooded vales and 
hillsides. 

A long living room across the front of the house 
takes in the wide sweep of sea view, with dining 
room at the eastern end, to catch the rays of the 
morning sun. <A broad veranda extends from the 
front entrance close to the sheer precipitation 
that ends in the lowlands. These lowlands ex- 
tend unbroken to the beach, excepting frequent 
channels of salt water inlets. The east entrance 
to the home is reached over a double pathway of 
smooth, white stepping stones. From this princi- 


pal east entrance to the home, the hallway ex- 
tends through the center of the house to the 
English garden, filled with jonquils, hyacinths 


The President’s yacht “‘ Mayflower” passing through the Cape Cod Canal 


and lilacs. A beautiful quadrilateral is com- 
pleted by the main portion of the house, its two 
wings in symmetry, and backed by the garage 
which contains also the machinery for pressur« 
water service throughout the delightful home 
stead. The furnishings are in harmonious keep 
ing with this superb dwelling. 

Mrs. Chapman had just returned from a trip 
abroad and there was the joyful glow of greeting: 
still vibrant in the happy faces of the children and 
other members of the household. Mr. and Mrs 
Chapman have our sincere appreciation of theit 
kindness in permitting such an intimate inspec 
tion of their beautiful home at such atime. The 





ie. - 


commanding situation, atmosphere, landscape 
and structure blend with the motif and charm 
of Colonial home building. 

* * 

Captain Small gave me some surprising infor- 
mation: That the tides along Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard Sounds, of which Monomoy 
Island, Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard is- 
lands are the outside boundary, increase as the 
coast runs westward and decrease eastward. At 
Harwichport the flow is about four feet; the flow 
increases toward Chatham; and diminishes to 
eighteen inches at Falmouth. Just around the 
point from Falmouth the tide again has a flow of 
four or five feet. 
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Uncle Sam’s Busy Law Office 


The function of the Department of Justice and the scope of its work 
in protecting and prosecuting for public good 


HE appointment of John G. Sargent of 
Vermont to the United States Attorney- 
Generalship brought to the public a new 

interest in one of the most important, yet least 
understood departments of our government. 
Few people know of the work of the Department 
of Justice. Some there are who have little 
knowledge of the connection between the depart- 
ment and its head, the Attorney-General. 

Justice is the cornerstone of government, the 
essential of equitable human relationship. Ac- 
cepting this as a fact, the activities of the depart- 
ment take on a new and extremely more human 
aspect. 

Under the direction of a long line of able 
Attorney-Generals, the Department of Justice, 
through long years of service, has emphasized its 
distinctive function as the lawyer “‘of the people.” 
It is the legal advisor of the President and the 
executive departments of the government. 
latter are the primary permanent cli- 
ents of the Attorney-General, whose 
shingle is always out for their benefit. 
He gives them counsel, not only as to 
law, but as to the manner in which 
department chiefs may direct 
ordinates in their actions. The ability 
to direct department heads as to the 
conduct of their business necessarily 
requires a thorough knowledge on the 
part of members of the Department 
of Justice of the work of all branches 
of the government. The Attorney- 
General’s office might well be called 
“Uncle Sam’s Trouble Corner,”’ for it 
is to him that members of the Cabinet 
come whenever they are in need of 
legal advice, and here they always find 
the light of service shining brightly. 

As originally contemplated, the At- 
torney-General was to be only the legal 
advisor of the President and the heads 
of executive departments, and the rep- 
resentative of the government before 
the Supreme Court. In earlier times 
he had no assistants and was compelled 
to provide such clerical assistance as 
he might need at his own expense. 

The country was divided into dis- 
tricts, to each of which was assigned a 
district attorney, who, without any 
subordination to the attorney-general, 
was expected to exercise the functions 
of a prosecuting officer in dealing with 
violations of Federal statutes arising 
within his particular district, and also 
to appear as attorney for the United 
States in any civil cause which might 
arise within his region of jurisdiction. 
It was not until 1870, when Congress 
finally became convinced of the lack of 
proper legal facilities for the govern- 
ment, that an act was passed providing 
for the establishment of a Department 


These 


sub- 


of Justice, and the organization developed was 
practically that of the present time, although 
there since have been material extensions of the 
scope of the department’s work. Although many 
of the statues prescribing a direct presentation of 
cases to district attorney s are still in effect, there 
is a constant trend toward centralization of the 
court business in the various judicial districts 
under the Department of Justice. 

The raw products which go into the “legal 
hopper” of the Department are facts and evi- 
dence. The circumstances are submitted to the 
Attorney-General and his assistants as to any 
lawyer. If the Attorney-General finds litigation 
necessary, the Department of Justice, as an 
attorney, goes to court and tries the case. If 
the case is appealed, the Department of Justice, 
through the subdivision charged with the matter, 
briefs the case and takes it to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. If an appeal is taken from the deci- 





OHN GARIBALDI SARGENT, recently appointed Attorney-General, 

is as big, rugged and picturesque as his native hills. Vermont born 
and bred, he still preserves the stillness and the calm that pervades the 
woods where he worked as a logger in his youth. Repairing clocks is 
his principal hobby and trout fishing his most loved sport. They call 
him “Gary” up in his home State as a mark of close affection and high 
regard. He’s Irish, honest, plain and simple in his dress, ways and 


manners—and a very able and successful lawyer 


sion, the matter goes to the solicitor general of 
the department, who rebriefs it and presents it 
finally to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In all its relations, the Department of Justice 
never presides in an arbitrary way. It never 
forgets that the executive departments of the 
government are its clients, and that the admin- 
istrative departments first and last concern the 
interests of the people and public welfare. 

Frequent consultations are held with depart- 
ment heads and experts in the processes that 
involve any legal question. Each Cabinet officer 
selects his own legal advisor with the advice and 
consent of the Attorney-General. The depart- 
ment recognizes that official possesses 
knowledge and information which, if properly 
utilized, makes for an efficient and just admin- 
istration of government. 

This is the procedural part of the department’s 
business. As a matter of fact, much 
of its work is administrative and con- 
sists in maintaining close contact with 
every United States District Attorney 
and United States marshal. These 
have been selected with great care and 
diligence because of their experience, 
ability, and moral character. The de- 
partment that the United 
States Attorney or marshal, no less 
than the Federal judge, represents the 
people and reflects the just views of 
the administration as to law and equity. 

It is a truism that the United States 
Courts measure the ebb and flow of 
the moral 1s 
and the Attorney-General are the 
master minds in the preservation of 
law and order. Law, as the depart- 
ment considers it, is not of man, except 
that man co-ordinates his essential and 
business relations to the standard which 
it prescribes. 

The department considers itself the 
clearing house of national sentiment 
with regard to questions that are daily, 
in fact hourly, presented to it. To 


every 


realizes 


tides. President Coolidge 


these it renders decisions in terms of 
established law and justice. 

The objective has always been to 
co-ordinate the law 
and provide uniform and impartial 
prosecution for violations of it. The 
organization of the department is co- 
Lesive. Every letter, telegram, tele- 


enforcement of 


phone message, or bit of evidence in 
regard to a violation comes directly to 
the United States District Attorneys 
and marshals, and the action of every 
representative means much in the final 
decision. The evidence of all sides is 
sought in the case of pardons, for 
even-handed justice is always the one 


objective. The honor and integrity of 
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OLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, distin- 
guished soldier, noted lawyer, and First Assist- 
ant to the Attorney-General, is pre-eminently quali- 
fied by a long and exacting experience as a prose- 
cutor and administrator for the important position 
he has lately been appointed to fill. Having added 
to his brilliant legal attainments in his native State, 
New York, the distinction of exceptional military 
service in France during the World War, he brings 
to the Department of Justice a record of accom- 
plishments almost unique in the annals of the 
administration of legal affairs in this country 


the department, naturally, is jealously guarded 
by all its officials, and any tendency to utilize 
the law for personal spite and prosecution brings 
penalties that fit the crime. 

Day after day the department listens to com- 
plaints, ever careful to recognize distinctions and 
consider what course, under the circumstances, 
is the best to follow. The ear of the department 
is always open to complaints concerning the lack 
of legal enforcement. The Attorney-General 
depends upon his organization to gather the evi- 
dence—which must be definite and concrete— 
and merely exercises supervisory control after 
cases have been tried and judgment rendered. 

Frequently it is discovered that there is new 
evidence to submit and reasons why judgment 
should be modified or set aside. The depart- 
ment listens to all such, and in this instance rep- 
resents the people, but action never is taken until 
it communicates with the judge who tried the 
case and the United States Attorney who prose- 
cuted and learns their views. Every case of 
pardon, clemency or commutation of sentence is 


presented to the Attorney-General. These cases 


are always important, involving as they do, the 
pardon power which has wisely been placed ulti- 
mately in the hands of the President. The pur- 
pose is to mete out justice and yet recognize the 
fact that although courts, juries, witnesses and 
experts have had their say, there still is a possi- 
bility of error. The paramount fact is recog- 
nized that the administration of justice should 
at all times be human, and that governments, 
as well as individuals, have the power to forgive 
and forget. This is a recognition of the divine 
prerogative in democratic government. 

Sometimes during a trial, through too great 
zeal on the part of the attorneys, or often through 
mere ignorance, a fact is suppressed or an opinion 
expressed that influences a reversal of judicial 
decision. If gossip and personal pique creep into 
a case and distill the poison of revenge, an unjust 
conviction may result and simple justice may be 
defeated in its purpose. If a relevant fact neces- 
sary to balance the scale of justice is omitted, a 
conviction may later be proved unjust. 

The department maintains a division over 
which a pardon attorney presides. A corps of 
able assistants carefully considers each case and 
reads and digests every fact in any way concerned 
with it. The matter is finally submitted to the 
Attorney-General, and he personally reviews the 
facts and reaches a conclusion. Then it is sub- 
mitted to the President, with recommendations 
for his decision. The President studies the rec- 
ord and agrees or disagrees with the Attorney- 
General and acts as his wisdom directs. 

Every application for pardon receives the same 
consideration as the case itself when in the trial 
court. First the rules of evidence with all their 
benevolent assumptions are applied in favor of 
the applicant who is made the beneficiary of 
every moral and merciful precept which fairness, 
equity, ethics, and justice may require. When 
a Trial Court, a Circuit Court, and the Supreme 
Court have passed upon a man’s guilt, the views 
of these tribunals are not to be set aside lightly. 

The present Department of Justice is sub- 
divided, the divisions being presided over by 
distinguished lawyers experienced in each par- 
ticular branch of the work. The subdivision 
having charge of all cases in the Court of Claims 
is under the direction of Herman J. Galloway, 
with a reputation for ability long established. 

In charge of the litigation concerning govern- 
ment lands, mines, irrigation and kindred sub- 
jects, is Assistant Attorney-General B. M. Par- 
menter, whose experience in cases of this nature 
has many times been of great value. The depart- 
ment is manned by specialists, and is free, in its 
personnel, from all political consideration. The 
subdivision in charge of admiralty cases is di- 
rected by Ira Lloyd Letts who has specialized 
in the study and practice of admiralty law. 

One division coming close to the attention of 
many millions is that charged with internal reve- 
nue affairs and the enforcement of prohibition. 
This division is in charge of an able woman 
lawyer, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

The attorneys for the executive departments 
are known as solicitors and are the chief law 
officers of the departments to which they are 
assigned. They are, in fact, the attorneys for 
that department, although they are properly 
members of the Department of Justice, subject 
to control and payment by that department. 
The personnel and administration of the de- 
partment is under the direction of Assistant 
Attorney-General John Marshall, whose wide ex- 
perience admirably fits him for this important 
department. 

The office of Solicitor-General is held by 


William DeWitt Marshall, whose administration 
so far has been one of great accomplishment. 

The personnel of the Department of Justice 
has never been surpassed in legal ability. The 
plan to add more judicial machinery to accelerate 
the increased work growing out of prohibition 
enforcement is gaining confidence for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and bringing it closer to the 
people than ever before. 

The Assistant to the Attorney-General keeps 
in close touch with the various stages of 
the general work, and knows the qualifica- 
tions of the men in the department and in the 
field. He keeps busy, putting in long hours in 
checking up the avalanche of cases that pours in 
upon the department. 

When the district attorney presents his case to 
the Grand Jury, he is expected to study the psy- 
chology of evidence and the psychology of getting 
the evidence at the right time, and of obtaining 
a verdict that will stand the art of appeal. He is 
expected to measure the mentality of, and the 
circumstances surrounding, the men he is work- 
ing with. The Attorney-General has organized 
his department to give service, and he has in- 
sisted that the prime requisite is to know your 
fellow-men, ever looking for the better qualities 
in humankind, to encourage and respect obedi- 
ence to law, and maintain an ever-abiding faith 
in the justice of judgments handed down. 





RS. MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT, As- 

sistant Attorney-General, in charge of Prohi- 
bition Enforcement, is the “‘stormy petrel” of the 
Department of Justice. The forked lightnings of 
envy, jealousy, hatred and suspicion seem always 
to be playing about her defiant head—so far without 
apparent effect. Probably she has more cordial 
and outspoken enemies within and outside of the 
Department than any individual ever connected 
with it—which must be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence of her great ability. She was an excep- 
tionally brilliant and successful lawyer in Los 
Angeles before her appointment as Assistant 

Attorney-General 
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How a Blind Senator Conquered Fate 


Thomas D. Schall, once a bootblack, now a Senator, wins in 
a life-long fight against terriffic odds and amply proves the 
truth, “he can win who thinks he can” 


OR thirty years, during which he struggled 
heroically against overwhelming odds, and 
rose from bootblack to successful practicing 

attorney, Senator Thomas D. Schall had the 
glorious privilege of sunlight which the more 
fortunate accept as a matter of course. Then, 
suddenly, at the very moment when he was 
beginning to feel that his real career had com- 
menced, through an accident, vision was snatched 
from him and he became totally blind. 

Few others, under these circumstances, would 
have had the courage to carry on—-the fortitude 
again to face the world, now enshrouded in per- 
petual darkness, with a frown for sympathy and 
the resolution still to achieve success. Accus- 
tomed all his life to hard knocks and seemingly 
overwhelming handicaps, Tom Schall accepted 
this grim edict of Fate with his usual intrepidity, 
and reinforced by the moral and physical strength 
of her he calls “my brilliant little classmate and 
my wife,” embarked upon a new career which has 
fittingly been crowned with the title “‘the most 
distinguished blind man in the world.” 

Congressman Tom Schall’s father was an edu- 
cated man, a descendant of one of the early 
families of Virginia, whose ancestors fought in 
the Revolution. The elder Mr. Schall himself 
served on the side of the Union forces from the 
first tap of the drum to the end of the Civil War. 
His mother was an immigrant German who could 
hardly speak English and could neither read nor 
write. But she was a good Christian woman and 
taught her boy due reverence for God and the 
principles of truth which became the very fibre 
of his soul. 

When Tom was but three years of age his 
mother became a widow, and because of the 
father’s improvidence the good soul was forced to 
fall back upon the use of her hands to earn a 
livelihood. She was a good seamstress and a 
good cook, and for some time tried to make a 
living by her needle, but in those days there was 
more demand for cooks than for seamstresses. 
Her job took the unfortunate widow to the back 
ends of hotels and restaurants, and there, where 
the garbage, tin cans, flies and profanity were 
thickest, little Tom got his start in life. He 
played about the refuse pails and restaurant 
kitchens and foraged for scrap iron and waste 
paper until he was big and old enough to engage 
in some more remunerative occupation. 

His mother gave him all she had—but what 
chance had she to give him an education? And 
it was this very lack upon her part that instilled 
in him the desire and necessity for learning. She 
taught him the foundation of right and wrong, 
honesty and gratitude, and gave him the larger 
heritage of a firm faith in God. She taught him 
when he wanted a thing to put himself in such 
a position that he could with clear conscience ask 
God for it, and since that day he has never faced 
a battle, either mental or physical, that he did 
not breathe the prayer “God help me.” 

At the age of twelve, Tom had been too busy 


blacking boots and selling newspapers to have 
had the opportunity to acquire any learning, and 
he was almost as illiterate as a young heathen. 
He could pick out the words on signs or head- 
lines in newspapers when there was to be a circus, 
a horse-race, or a baseball game in the town, but 
he could not write at all. When Blaine ran for 
President, Dad having always been a Republican, 
Tom became one likewise, and so he marched 





HOMAS D. SCHALL, the blind Senator from 

Minnesota, struggled against poverty in early 
boyhood to gain an education, worked his way 
through college and became a lawyer, married the 
girl of his choice—and just when it seemed that 
fame, success and wealth were within his grasp, 
an accident made him instantly and completely 
blind. The story of how he fought through the 
tragedy of darkened days, made his whole life over 
to meet the new conditions, and rose superior to 
crushing disaster is a touching and inspiring human 

document 


in the procession, carrying a torchlight bigger 
than himself, and yelled and hurrahed with the 
1est of the crowd. When the speech was over, 
the boy was one of the first to scramble onto the 
platform. Men tried to push him away, dirty 
little ragamuffin that he was, but great-hearted 
Blaine took the boy’s little hand firmly between 
his own, and looking earnestly into the lad’s 
eager eyes, said, “‘When I shake hands with the 
boys of America, I am shaking hands with her 
future great men.” Those words stirred the 
first germs of ambition within Tom Schall’s 
breast. He treasured them in his heart. and 
pondered them often. 

Shortly after there came a farmer who offered 
to take the lad to his farm, where he might do 
the chores after school to earn his keep, and Mrs. 
Schall, thinking only of the boy’s welfare, con- 
sented to forego the one joy of her drab exist- 
ence, the presence of her son, in order that he 
might have the opportunity of getting an educa- 


tion. But the farmer proved to be one of that 
species of human vampire who thrives upon the 
toil of the weak and the poor. Instead of send- 
ing Tom to school, he set him to the tasks of a 
full-grown man. 

For some time the boy bore the burden. Then 
he rebelled and, escaping one night, started to 
walk twenty miles to his mother, who was then 
in Fairmont, Minnesota. But the farmer no- 
ticed the boy’s absence, and quickly mounting a 
horse, rode in pursuit and overtook him. For 
his audacity Tom was driven back to the farm, 
the inhuman farmer lashing his bare legs all the 
way back. 

But the boy was determined to get away, and 
so, the next night, by dint of avoiding the high- 
ways and hiding all day in the wheat fields, he 
reached his mother. Then the farmer reap- 
peared and attempted to persuade the widow 
once more to relinquish her son, and Tom, fearing 
that he might prevail upon her, set out—a twelve- 
year-old soldier of life—to face the world alone. 
He had no misgivings and joyed in the reliance 
of youth. He had his shoe-blacking kit and 
twelve years experience in the school of Hard 
Knocks to buoy up his childish heart, and, al- 
though he slept in barrels and boxes, and ate the 
unappetizing food his few nickels would buy, he 
was far from discouraged. 

At Wheaton, Minnesota, where Tom descended 
from the train after paying the conductor for his 
passage with a little song and dance, the rustic- 
appearing lad in his oversize shoes, his sawed-off 
men’s trousers supported by one suspender fas- 
tened to his pants with a nail, became immediately 
the butt of the town bully’s jokes. The lad bore 
the insults until the other attempted to slap him 
upon the back. Then Tom’s temper fired and 
flamed. He rushed into his tormentor and, with 
the fury of a savage, struck, kicked, bit and 
scratched him. And when the bully’s gang 
rushed in to lend their aid, he tore into them also. 
Onlookers called for the town marshal and 
demanded the boy’s arrest as an undesirable, 
and the town representative of law and order was 
about to take the boy off, when a local school- 
teacher, a Mr. Munger, who happened to be 
standing by, interfered. 

“No,” he told the marshal, ‘‘a boy who has 
spunk enough to fight a whole town must have 
some good in him. Give him to me; I'll look 
after him.” 

For Tom’s protection Mr. Munger took him 
into his own room at school, where the boy 
divided his attention between the pictures in a 
book and the beautiful clothes his patron had 
given him. Then he was duly enrolled as a 
pupil in the Wheaton school, from which he 
went to Ortenville, nearby. Here, at last, he 
secured work that made him self-supporting. 
At first a saloonkeeper gave him a room in ex- 
change for cleaning the cuspidors and sweeping 
out. Later he tended furnaces and earned suffi- 
cient to buy his food, which he cooked himself. 
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Then he aimed higher and secured a more 
remunerative job as school janitor. With this 
constant struggle to keep his head out of the 
slough of despond, it is not to be wondered at 
that the lad, his first year in school, failed in all 
his subjects. Yet, with a characteristic bull-dog 
tenacity, he plodded on with his studies. 

While attending high school he paid for his 
board in a private home by doing the chores. 
Then began his triumphal career as a forensic 
champion. In the Ortonville school there was 
to be a declamation contest and the teacher sug- 
gested that Tom take part. The lad had previ- 
ously given no thought to the matter, and it was 
not, in fact, until the boy who had won a previous 
contest sneered at the teacher’s suggestion, that 
Tom decided to enter the lists. Choosing one of 
Webster's orations as the vehicle for his intro- 
duction into the oratorical fields, thenceforth he 
practiced assiduously to the tune of the streams 
of milk pouring into the pail, the cackle of the 
hens in the morning, and the clang of the shovel 
against the furnace at night. 

The night of the contest he brought the listen- 
ers to their feet in frantic applause, and Orton- 
ville made him its representative in the state- 
wide High School contest. Though he achieved 
only second place in this, his second attempt, he 
became immediately the school social lion. He 
was invited to join the baseball team, to deliver 
the town Fourth of July oration, and his company 
was as much sought after as it had previously 
been shunned. 

Then the officials of Hamlin College offered 
him a scholarship and Tom enrolled as a student. 
During the vacation he ran a merry-go-round, 
sold ice cream and peddled books and other 
merchandise in order to get money to start in 
college. There he supported himself by tending 
furances and running a student laundry. 

Here again he became noted for his oratorical 
ability and was told off to represent Hamlin in 
the State Collegiate Contest. That was one of 
the greatest days in his life. The cheering of the 


various colleges, the music of the bands, the bril- 
liance, the confusion, are things he will never 
forget. Then, as he arose to deliver his address, 


the sounds were hushed. A deafening silence fell 
upon the audience. When he finished speaking 
there was still not an echo. His heart sank until 
he realized that this was the tribute perfect. 
Then the spell was broken and the audience burst 
forth in unprecedented applause. When the 
chairman announced the three winners, Tom 
Schall’s name, like that of Abou Ben Adhem, 
led all the rest. No later glory could ever exceed 
that the boy experienced as a result of winning 
that Now he was the pride of the 
Universitv—the future, at last, was bright. 

Nor was he backward in athletics. He gained 
quite a reputation as a bush-league baseball 
player, and in 1899, for eighteen intercollegiate 
games, he won the bat with an average of .526— 
substantial proof of the excellence of his sight at 
the time. He was also a good boxer and won 
$25 and a cow in a prize fight at Ortonville against 
a professional pugilist of some repute. At col- 
lege he captured several money prizes as a wrest- 
ler. There was nothing at all that was honor- 
able Tom Schall wouldn’t do to help himself 
toward his goal. 

While a member of the Hamline University 
nine he performed a courageous and heroic feat 
that gained for him the esteem, and later the 
love, of the woman that is now his staff and rod 
—or, as he expresses it—‘‘my eyes.”’ 

Minnesota State University was meeting the 
strong Hamline team on the State Grounds. 


contest. 


The score was 14 to 1 in favor of Tom’s alma 
mater, and feeling was at fever pitch. One of 
the Hamline boys was so exasperating in his 
sarcastic taunts that, finally, the wrath of the 
State “U” players broke bounds and the boys 
piled upon him. Tom saw him fall and imme- 
diately made a flying leap onto the pile. His 
hard-hitting fists swung right and left and he tore 
and scratched with the fury of a wildcat until 
reinforcements arrived and the victors, Schall 
and the boy to whose aid he had gone, emerged 
from the battle. 

Among those who had looked on with breath- 
less interest was a girl from the State University 
who, in her appreciation of that heroic sally into 
what appeared overwhelming odds and hopeless 
defeat, had forgotten that Tom was an “enemy.” 
At that moment he was to her everything a hero 
should be, and she wanted to meet him. She 
did meet him, and later But that is another 
story. 

By dint of much hard work, Tom Schall doubled 
up his academic course with one in law and soon 
had passed the bar. Those were the days when, 
at his desk in the outer office of a law firm, where 
he made a bare living as a collector of bad debts 
while waiting for real law cases, he used to look 
forward to the time when he should be able to 
take his ease, invite his soul, enter the fellowship 
of men of attainment, see the world, and enjoy 
the fruits of his toil. And soon it began to look 
as though he might in the near future be able to 
realize his day dreams. Clients began to come. 
At first he was forced to accept a cow or merchan- 
dise for his fees and later convert them into cash. 
But then success was his in earnest—clients 
sought him out, he was taking a place among the 
lawyers of the State and holding it. Together 
with his wife he had saved enough money to buy 
a home of his own. His office was well stocked 
with books, and he was about to form an advan- 
tageous partnership which would have brought 
him in contact with clients of means. He was 
at that stage in his career when it seemed as 
though he could reach out his hand and take the 
success he had toiled all his life to attain, when, 
with the suddenness of the proverbial bolt from 
the blue came that grim stroke of fate that put 
an end to an already brilliant career and caused 
him, blind, but still unbowed, to begin life 
anew. 

He had stopped one day to light his cigar in 
front of a tobacco counter. He stepped up to 
the electric lighter, fed by the city current. His 
stogie lighted, he was about to turn away when 
something happened to the wires. There was a 
short-circuit—a blinding flash—and Tom Schall, 
recovered from his consternation, opened his 
eyes on a world of blackness. 

The soul-trying struggle that ensued in the 
young attorney’s mind is best expressed in his 
own words. ‘‘At first,’”’ he declares, “‘I wanted 
to quit, and if it had not been for the love, the 
tender understanding of my brilliant little class- 
mate and life mate, of me and my passing ordeal, 
I think I would have quit. Morning after morn- 
ing when I could sleep, I wakened, opened my 
eyes, wondering if it was still dark, heard the 
sounds and felt the atmosphere, but saw not the 
light of day; then, with the terrible rush of con- 
sciousness that day would never dawn again 
for me, the battle had to be fought all over. At 
each new waking I was overwhelmed anew, 
shocked anew. 

“I felt as I have since found the greater part of 
the unreflecting world to think, that a blind man 
is useless and only a burden upon the seeing 
world, and that therefore I had a right to wrap 





the drapery of my couch about me and lie down 
to pleasant dreams, for the unrestrained inde- 
pendence of my whole life revolted at the bond- 
age. I had always been able to make things go, 
to drive them to my will and conclusions and 
ultimate purpose, and now to be led, to have to 
wait, to be kept from accomplishment by trivial 
material fetters, to have to form conclusions re- 
ceived through eyes in whose judgment I had no 
confidence—to be held of slight consequence by 
those whom I but a short time ago dominated, 
physically and mentally, to have the same men 
who but yesterday hailed me with delight and 
enthusiasm, avoid me. Sympathy? Yes, but 
who the hell wants sympathy? I wanted ac- 
knowledgment of merit. 

“After I had visited the leading doctors all 
over the country, I went back to Minneapolis and 
held council with my pal, and I said to her, 
‘What are we going to do? Shall I sell lead 
pencils?’ and she retorted, ‘should say not, Tom. 
We’re going to practice law. I will be your eyes. 
You have your profession. You can try a law- 
suit as well without your sight as you could with 
it, in ashort time, I amsure. People will trust a 
blind man, if he has the ability, with their busi- 
ness just as quick as a man with sight.’ And so 
it was decided.” 

A lawyer friend who had an office lately vacated 
told Schall to move in and pay the rent when he 


could. Then back he went to the practice of 
law, broke—worse than broke—in debt, and 
blind. It was, as he says, a weary road. It was 


like learning to walk all over again. But in his 
darkness he worked a good deal harder than he 
had ever worked before. He had to train his 
mind, which is the blind man’s filing cabinet, to 
remember everything it heard, for in the court 
room he could have no notes to consult—all the 
essential facts, and many of the unessential, must 
be stored away in his mind. 

He was appointed defence attorney at the 
State’s expense, and in this capacity he scored 
many a success, which fact brought him other 
clients of the same type, and his revenue increased 
rapidly. At the end of the third month he was 
able to give his friend, who had so kindly staked 
him, the office rent. Confidence began to re- 
turn, for in the trials of these criminal cases he 
again secured his hold and learned to make his 
way before the court and juries, though blind. 

But criminal law is for the most part a poorly 
paid branch of the practice and Tom Schall was 
far from satisfied. Realizing that no great cor- 
poration would pay good fees to a handicapped 
lawyer, he decided that if he were to succeed, his 
clients must be of the common folk. He saw 
moneyed concerns paying large retainers to the 
most able lawyers for the defense of personal 
injury cases, and he determined to match the 
ability and understanding of the law of these men 
in this one specific branch. 

He laid hold of some personal injury cases that 
other lawyers had rejected, and by diligent appli- 
cation to the facts and the law, won them. 
Other cases began to come in, and his success 
with juries was extraordinary—he secured some 
of the largest verdicts and settlements in the 
State. He has relieved the great corporations 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars for the bene- 
fit of injured employees, and as a personal claim 
attorney is now second to none in his State. 
But his faculty for separating the corporations 
and their funds was, in one way, a detriment to 
him. 

When, in 1912, the Progressive Party came 
into existence, Tom Schall was nominated for 
Congress. Immediately the moneyed interests 

Continued on page 408 
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Literary Yesterday With a “Century” Editor 


Robert Underwood Johnson's ‘‘Remembered Yesterdays’’ spans an eventful epoch in the 
of America reaching back to the days of Lincoln 


literary history 


HERE is a certain fascination about the 
words ‘‘Remembered Yesterdays’ that 
indicates in some measure the lifelong dis- 

rimination of Robert Underwood Johnson as 
litor of the Century Magazine. His record of 
nequalled accomplishment in his own day and 
eneration is revealed in his never-to-be-for- 
otten book which tells the story of his life and 
imes in a thoroughly modest and charming 
anner. 

Although he was born on Capitol Hill, Wash- 
ngton, in 1853, during the days of the Festival 
to Pan, he found himself, early in youth, destined 
o attain his growth and maturity within the 
onfines of the Hoosier State. His great-grand- 
father, for whom he was named, was born in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, and records show that 
the whole family had the traits of thrift and pru- 
lence characteristic of the period so deeply 
ffected by the philosophy of ‘“‘Poor Man Rich- 
rd,” the literary creation of Benjamin Franklin. 
Mr. Johnson’s grandfather, John Underwood, 
was employed in the auditor’s office of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, and the former 
editor tells us that the old man had to take snuff 
for a long period of years in order to save the 
sight of one of his eyes, the vision of the other 
having been impaired by prolonged strain result- 
ing from poring over numberless columns of red 
and black figures in performance of his duties. 

Mr. Johnson pays a beautiful tribute to his 
father, Nimrod Hoge Johnson, who was born in 
Ohio, but later moved to Indiana and located in 
the village of Centreville. The magazine edi- 
tor’s recollections of his home in the Hoosier 
village are as clear and vivid as though he still 
lived there. He tells in a graphic way of the 
long brick and frame building with its two tall, 
wide-spreading Norway spruces standing sen- 
tinel-like in the yard. That peaceful rural home 
has always remained a shrine to the author and 
editor, and he describes tenderly his boyhood 
days in Centreville when to live was to be with- 
out care. Nor has he forgotten his college days 
or the trick mule in the circus that came once a 
year to his home town. 

In that section and in that time James Whit- 
comb Riley was the laureate of American boy- 
hood, while Booth Tarkington and Meredith 
Nicholson were also growing up in preparation for 
later years when, through their books and stories, 
the activities of town boys became familiar to 
the American people. 

At the age of eleven, while the Civil War was 
still in progress, the youthful Johnson accepted 
the offer of a position with the railroad station 
agent in his town. Immediately he began to 
study the Morse code and the general method 
of handling telegraphic dispatches, and within a 
short time he was operating the “ticker” in the 
office. Then he became an operator at Cumber- 
land, but after one bitter winter night’s experi- 
ence in a lonely and depressing town, he gave up 
and went back to his own key. 


Mr. Johnson remembers vividly his first news 
of the tragedy immediately following the great 
civil struggle against secession and tells the story 
in a graphically thrilling manner. 

One morning, arriving at the station at the 
usual early hour, he was startled to hear the 
repetition many times of the signal for general 
attention—“‘O-S, O-S, O-S.”” He knew that this 
was a message of no ordinary importance, and so, 
running to the tape, he set 
it in motion and breathlessly 
awaited the story that came 
over the wire: 

“President Lincoln was 
shot last night at Ford’s 
Theatre by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who escaped 
and is now being pursued. 
The President is unconscious 
and his death is expected 
any moment.” 

Then followed many tran- 
quil days at Earlham Col- 
lege, a Friends school, during 
which time began his literary 
aspirations. But his days of 
joy at this institution were 
not unmarred by sorrow, for 
while he was away at school, 
the boy’s father died, in the 
prime of his manhood. To 
his father, who was at the 
time of his death presiding 
at a famous murder trial, 
Mr. Johnson pays many 
loving and tender tributes. 

In Chicago, during the 
days of the Great Fire, 
Robert Underwood Johnson 
caught his first real glimpse 
of the world about him. 
There, after his college career 
he began business as a book- 
seller, and there also he first 
heard Ralph Waldo Emerson 
speak and became so en- 
tranced with the latter’s 
message and his philosophy 
that the deep impressions 
they made upon his youth- 
ful mind has never been 
effaced. 

He remembers vividly the 
now almost-forgotten Credit 
Mobilier scandal. Repre- 
sentatives Oakes Ames of Massachusetts and 
James Brooks of New York were impeached for 
their connection with the Credit Mobilier, a 
joint-stock company engaged in the building 
of the Union Pacific Railway. The charge 
against Ames was that he had sold stock in 
the company to the members of Congress at 
advantageous rates with intent to influence 
their votes on legislation. Brooks was charged 





with corruption as a member of the House 
and as a government director of the railway. 
He describes the trial and how keenly Ames 
and Brooks felt the disgrace of being accused. 
“The tears rolled down Ames’ cheeks as he stood 
amid the college chums whom he had favored 
with stock, feeling that they would help along 
with the road-building project,” Mr. 
Johnson in describing the event. 


declares 


ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Engraved on wood by Timothy Cole, from a photograph by Pirie McDonald 


Next came the venture in magazine work, 
Johnson began as a clerk in the Chicago office 
charged with the publication of Scribner’s edu- 
cational books. After he had been with the 
company for some time he was tempted to take 
up a clerkship in the Treasury Department in 
Washington, but was saved from this decision 
by being called to New York to fill a vacancy 
on the Scribner staff. Here, in association with 
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the owners of Scribner's Monthly and the Century 
Magazine, began his real life work. 

The future editor made a success of his position 
from the very start. When Dr. J. G. Holland, 
the editor, came to him after he had been on the 
payroll for three weeks, put his hand in a fatherly 
manner on the young man’s shoulder and said 
very gently, ‘Johnson, if you like us as well as 
we like you, you may hang up your hat and call 
it a bargain,” the boy forthright sent his resigna- 
tion in to the Treasury Department and refused 
the clerkship he had never occupied. 

For forty years afterward he was a component 
part of the Century Magazine. During those 
years Dr. Holland was succeeded by Richard 
Watson Gilder, the poet and patriot. Those 
were the days when Edith M. Thomas and many 
others who have since become notable in the realm 
of literature were timidly sending in their con- 
tributions. Those, also, were the days when the 
literary broker and other similar modern inter- 
mediaries were conspicuous by their absence, and 
editors were in constant touch with their writers 
as well as the celebrities of the day. 

Mr. Johnson considers Salvini the greatest 
actor he has ever known. It was at the studio 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gilder that he met the tragedian, 
just as he met many other nationally and inter- 
nationally famous people. Here, on Friday 
evenings, would gather Salvini, Joseph Jefferson, 
Eleonora Duse, Helena Modjeska, Paderewski, 
and Clara Louise Kellogg, and those hours in this 
notable salon, he considers among the happiest 
of his life. 

Roswell Smith and Alexander W. Drake, the art 
editors of the Century, he remembers with the 
vividness of youth. Nor has his memory failed 
him with regard to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
the editor of St. Nicholas, a motherly, sympa- 
thetic woman, who seemed to know children like 
an open book. It was her wise philosophy that, 
finding full sway in the pages of the magazine, 
endeared it to childish hearts and made it the 
magazine it is today. He tells, likewise, of his 
contact with Frank R. Stockton, the joyous hum- 
and Theodore L. DeVinne, America’s 
master printer. 

Mr. Johnson played an important part in the 
securing of the Century’s interview with the 
Kaiser, which was never published. The avowed 
motive of the Emperor of Germany in giving the 
two-hour interview was to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the United States and to dissipate cer- 
tain ideas then current in America concerning 
German designs in the Western Hemisphere. 
However, the Kaiser afterwards changed his 
mind and the article was suppressed. 

The former editor has no sympathy with those 
aspirants for literary honors who complain that 
the manuscripts sent to the magazines are not 
read. They who make such complaints should 
see the editors laboring overtime to read or edit 
them, he declares. Every magazine, he states, 
is glad to read manuscripts, and those which are 
rejected are rejected for definite reasons. He 
himself has turned down many articles because 
of the vulgarity, or other equally obnoxious trait 
displayed in the first pages, he says. If the 
opening does not meet with the reader’s approval, 
naturally enough, he adds, there is no necessity 
for his reading any further. This practice is 
much misunderstood. In one instance, Mr. 
Johnson declares, a contributor, in order to dis- 
cover whether or not his manuscript was read, 
pasted together several pages in various sections, 
and when the article was declined, finding these 
undisturbed, he confronted the editor with the 
(as he thought) damning proof. But the editor 


orist, 


’ 


was unperturbed. “Quite true,” he replied, 
‘but you forget that one does not have to eat the 
whole of a turkey to know that it is tainted.” 

Back in those days sex, and other “tainted” 
stories were taboo; editors would not accept 
them, and readers would not read them if they 
were accepted. Dr. Holland was rigid even in 
his temperance ideals and declined George W. 
Cable’s story, “Posson Jone’,’”’ because of the 
scene wherein the drunken minister fights the 
animals in the circus arena. 

Robert Underwood Johnson’s career as editor 
of the Century is marked by his association with 
hundreds of notable and many queer characters. 
The magazine was always a reflection of the best 
in art and literature. The spirit of Clarence 
Buel hovered about the editorial sanctum and 
an air of “‘big doings”’ pervaded the office. Those 
were the days when the Century featured the 
engravings of Timothy Cole, the artist who went 
to Europe for a few weeks and remained twenty- 
eight years, and the work of Samuel Ward, the 
brother of Julia Ward Howe, the wit of many a 
gathering in his time. 

Mr. Johnson inaugurated the series of articles 
and stories on the Civil War which have done 
more to preserve the history of this monumental 
epoch than anything that has since been pub- 
lished. The series was full of incomparable 
memories of Grant and other leaders in the great 
struggle. 

Grant’s first contribution to the Century, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, was a dry-as-dust govern- 
ment report, but it took the combined efforts of 
the entire staff to convince the silent commander 
that he had not written an article worthy of pub- 
lication. Later, the editor managed to draw 
Grant out and start him on the wonderful series 
about the battles under great commanders. The 
series caused considerable controversy among 
Civil War veterans. Upon their publication, 
General J. E. Johnston, whom Grant considered 
the greatest general of the Confederacy, had a 
heated discussion with General Gustavus W. 
Smith concerning the battle of Seven Pines. 
From this collection of articles developed that 
correspondence between John Hay and the edi- 
tors of the Century Magazine, which has since 
become famous as an institution. 

Following this came the memoirs of Ulysses S. 
Grant. General Grant’s Wall Street firm had 
failed as the result of the betrayal by his trusted 
partner, Ferdinand Ward, who had secured a 
fortune by trading upon Grant’s name. The 
smash left the gallant old commander, twice 
President of the United States, penniless. Even 
Mrs. Grant’s little hoard of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces was gone. It was in order to recoup his 
losses and provide for his own and his wife’s re- 
maining days that the intrepid old warrior de- 
cided to write his memoirs, and by them, so 
popular did they become, he was able to pay 
every creditor in full. 

Then appeared Kennan’s Siberian papers, and 
finally came the climax of literary achievement 
in this field with the publication of “The Life 
of Lincoln,” by Nicolai and John Hay. This 
book was the last word in the biography of the 
Great Emancipator. The fact that it was largely 
the work of John Hay, Lincoln’s former secre- 
tary, who came from Springfield to Washington 
in order to be near the scenes of the President’s 
ater life, and to have access to the incidents and 
papers connected with his career, made the book 
an invaluable document. 

Those were the days, Mr. Johnson informs us, 
of the “spiritual lobby.” It was largely the ser- 
mons of Doctor Henry Van Dyke at the Brick 


Church in New York on “The National Sin of 
Literary Piracy” that led to the passage of the 
national copyright bill which was then up for 
consideration. To the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, then a member of the House, according to 
Mr. Johnson, is due the credit for supporting 
the bill during its passage over the legislative 
shoals. The funds for the campaign that pre- 
ceded the successful passage were secured by 
means of readings given by world-famous authors 
in New York and Boston. There were never-to- 
be-forgotten readings by Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and many others. Such a galaxy of fa- 
mous litterateurs, fighting to the last ditch to 
prevent the literary piracy that was so prevalent 
at the time, has never since been seen. 

Next in Johnson’s career came the fight for the 
conservation of forests. John Muir was the 
lobbyist in this fight for the Yosemite. When 
the bill was passed that finally saved the region, 
John Muir wrote, according to the former editor, 
“I’m glad the fight for the Tuolumne Yosemite 
is finished. It has lasted twelve years. Some 
compensating good must surely come from so 
great a loss. With the New Year comes new 
work. Am now writing on Alaska. A fine 
change from faithless politics to crystal ice and 
snow.” 

Of Muir, Mr. Johnson declares: “With all his 
Scotch wit and his democratic feeling, Muir bore 
himself with dignity in every company, readily 
adjusting himself to any environment. Though 
in repose he was of a sedate disposition, he had 
flashes of boyish gaiety in which he delighted to 
rally his friends. His wit was of the best Scotch 
brand, than which (peace to the ashes of Sidney 
Smith!) there is none better. 

“He displayed many Scotch traits. One of 
these was his surface antipathies. He did not 
hate anything—not even his antagonists, the tree 
vandals, of whom he spoke pitifully as ‘mis- 
guided worldlings’; yet he had a wholesome con- 
tempt for the contemptible. 

“He was not a ‘dreamer,’ but a man who loved 
his mountains and valleys. He was a practical 
man, a faithful citizen, a scientific man, a scien- 
tific observer, a writer of enduring power, with 
vision, poetry, courage in a contest, a heart of 
gold, and a spirit pure and fine.” 

Mr. Johnson likewise has vivid recollections 
of Mark Twain, who, to the day of his death, 
was acknowledged the best-known living Ameri- 
can. He was this, Mr. Johnson tells us, ‘“by the 
very force of his sincerity and by a comprehen- 
sion of human nature which was much deeper 
than the unique and delightful form of humor 
n which it was clothed.” Of James Russell 
Lowell, too, he has fond memories. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich and John Burroughs 
are two others of the many men and women of 
distinction with whom he had pleasant associa- 
tions during his editorial career. Those were the 
halcyon days when conversation was an art and 
the drawing room had not yet been superseded 
by the ballroom. 

Johnson speaks of Helen Keller as the marvel 
of her time and Theodore Roosevelt as a rough 
and ready patriot. The latter visited him often 
at the Century offices, where he came with Lodge, 
ever full of humorous anecdotes and ready with 
his manuscripts. 

During Wilson’s administration Robert Under- 
wood Johnson was appointed Ambassador to 
Italy, and during his Italian residence he renewed 
his acquaintance with Eleonora Duse. Of hi: 
experiences in Rome he speaks with the freshness 
and enthusiasm of a boy of twenty. 
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“Nosing About Great Britain” 


inspect a lot of things from which I had 
previously and stubbornly withheld my 
itention, I nosed about Great Britain a bit. 

My wife’s possession of an uncle over there 
had something to do with it. Said uncle is a 
lord. This establishes the connection of my 
family with both the peerage and the steerage. 
Said lord is called Lord Pontypridd, he having 
been Sir Alfred Thomas, Welsh leader in the 
House of Commons, before the king, ‘for my 
sins”’ as his jocose lordship puts it, made him a 
lord with the name of the largest mining town in 
the Cardiff distric:. The title is not hereditary 

-it will perish with the fine old gentleman. He 
has been in parliament for forty years. 

Ever visit a lord? Well, let me whisper in 
your ear that, outside of his being the sweetest- 
souled old chap that ever lived, lovable to the 
last degree, you would not be impressed with any 
iording this uncle of herself does. He is away 
up in the eighties, and is known and loved by 
everybody about Cardiff, of which city he was 
once lord mayor. And the picture of him with 
my daughter Bill clinging to his arm gives you 
an idea of what the old saint looks like. His 
place is called Bronwydd, and is in Penylan 
Road, Cardiff. 

That he has a sense of humor is proved by 
his refusal to accept the presidency of a vege- 
tarian society because, after he had looked over 


BR terest «| driven by a sense of duty to 


By STRICKLAND 
GILLILAN 


the woebegone and bedraggled delegation that 
constituted the membership, he said he would be 
hanged if he would accept any connection with 
an organization that couldn’t scare up something 
more human-looking as its clientele. ‘By gorry,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘they’re freaks!” And always before a 
meal he stood, one hand on the corner of the 
table, closed his eyes and said: 

“For what we are about to receive, wilt thou 
make us truly thankful, for Christus’ sake, 
Amen.” 

Always just that in just that way, and no 
more. 

See herself at the residential entrance! 

The other picture—the group—shows his lord- 
ship and us at the entrance of Bronwydd; and 
don’t overlook Pom! He felt it incumbent upon 
himself to sustain the party’s dignity! 

Then while we were fooling around England 
we went to where you’d like to go—to the very 
Sherwood Forest where Robin Hood did his 
stuff and stole other people’s. We rambled 
through the very glades he and his merry men 
infested; passed over the very spot where he 
stood to watch the approach of the deceptively- 
effeminate Will Scarlet. And if you will look at 
these pictures you will see three showing the 


“Queen Oak”’ or “Major Oak”’ as it is variously 
called, under which the outlaw band used to try 
conclusions with quarter-staves, etc. The tree 
is a little over eleven feet in diameter, and the 
hollow will hold eight people comfortably. One 
of the pictures shows the tree in the distance, 
and another shows herself and me standing one 
on each side of the “‘bush.’’ And there are the 
meanest little black wood-flies that go in swarms 
about your head, there! 

We also took some pictures of Ann Hatha- 
way’s well known cottage in Shottery Road, 
Stratford-on-Avon. We called the place ‘‘Strat- 
ford-among-the-hyphens.” 

The Hathaway cottage where Bill Shakespeare 
did his courting looks little and is thatched, but 
it is a roomy house for the day in which it was 
built. It had fourteen rooms, mind you. Be- 
side the dining-room fireplace, whence you can 
look right up at the blue sky, is the “‘courting 
settle’ where Bill and Ann did their necking. 
And there is a little alcove beside the main open- 
ing, where they kept tinder to light with flint 
and take the chill off the place. 

I recall Ann’s place with sorrow for one episode. 
I saw in the garden a huge pod of poppy-seed. I 
could envision that monster pod surrounded 
with crimson petals, and I was enchanted. I 
pleaded with the caretaker to let me take home 
that pod. He let me. I saved it, with the help 
of herself, all winter; and in the spring planted 





As the “Queen Oak” or “Major Oak” looked, at a 

distance, to Will Scarlet when he minced toward it 

with his robber chief. Only Will didn’t see the 
humorist’s wife in the foreground 


The festive tourist is always on the move or on the 


pose. Here we see him both ways. Shakespeare 

did his courting here, but he was not interrupted 

with tourists while sodoing. He’d have to find a far 
more private place today 


The sad-faced humorist waiting to show the king 

his new “Plus-Fours.”’ He is almost out of pa- 

tience, as you can see by his expression. Bucking- 
ham Palace makes a fine background 
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Nearer at hand, with Mr. Gillilan on one side and 
Mrs. Gillilan on the other. Some bush! 


those sacred seed in our 
1 had prepared tl 
red before. 


Maryland 


s no seed wa 


garden. 


1 1 
at bed a 


ever pre 
I tended those 
olicitude. 


poppy plants with 
And when they bloomed 


hey were the ugliest 


eaiou 





purple freaks you ever 

w! They looked if they wovld suck 
After having adjusted your smoked 

p e p re of me! The hu n the back 


How would you feel, young lady, to be snuggled 

up that way toareal live lord, and him your kins- 

folk? Well, that’s just exactly the way my “Billie” 
felt in this case 


ground is only Buckingham Palace, but don’t let 
a little thing like that distract your attention. 
I had just been in to tell the king and queen the 
story of the man who went to the soda fountain 
and asked for a plain soda without flavor. 
“Without what flavor?”’ asked the soda-clerk. 
“Without chocolate,” explained the customer. 


Herself at the door of Bronwydd, Penylan Road, 
Cardiff, Wales, residence of Lord Pontypridd (Sir 
Alfred Thomas), a member of Parliament for forty 
years. What’s that about being “doorkeeper i: 
the house of the Lord?” See the rosebush at the 
left? His Lordship’s mother planted it. Try to 
touch a leaf of that bush when his Lordship is about ' 


“We ain’t got no chocolate,” replied the jerke1 
‘you'll have to take it without vanilla.” 

You can see by the look on my face that th 
king asked me to explain the joke to thei: 
majesties. 





How a Blind Senator Conquered Fate—Continued from page 404 


Together with the 
Minnesota Progressive nominees, he lost 


et to work to defeat him. 
entire 
out, but the race had given him much favorable 
publicity, and in 1914 he re-entered the contest 
an independent Progressive. Though he 
received no help from the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and as in the previous race, was pitted 
against those whose anger he had incurred by 
winning verdicts against them, he was elected 
with a 1,400 majority, and took his seat March 
t, 1915. In 1916 he was re-elected as a Pro- 
ressive Republican, with a majority of 9,000. 
Then came another of those crises which try 
en’s souls, and Tom Schall, having triumphed 
over his blindness, found himself once more fac- 
March 4, 
divided between 
and Thomas D. 
Schall, Progressive, sat on the Republican side. 


the grim spectre of defeat. On 


1917, the House was evenly 


Republicans and Democrats, 
In the organization of the House it was expected 
it he would cast his vote with the latter party 
in order that James R. Mann might be elected 
Speaker and give the much desired chairmanship 
Consid- 
eration of self bade the blind Congressman stand 
with the Republicans; if he voted for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, his political future was doomed. 

The government had entered the War. With 
Republican control of the House, a Democratic 


of committees to members of his party. 


Schall, the blind and inex- 
perienced Representative, saw looming on the 


Senate and President, 


political horizon the dread shadow of party dis- 
ension and disputes, prolonged delay and cross- 
purposes. What should he do? How should he 
vote? 

Making a visit to his friend, Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Oyster Bay, he laid the situation before 


him and asked the Colonel’s advice. Together 
they discussed the crisis from every conceivable 
angle, and agreed as to the danger of political 
wrangles while the very nation was at stake. 
But Roosevelt declined to advise the blind Con- 
gressman to make the great sacrifice. 

“Schall,”’ he declared, I think the people would 
resent my advising you. I don’t like to suggest 
what I think you should do, for it is clear to me 
what a sacrifice it would mean politically, what 
ostracism, distrust and disappointment would 
flow from it, what courage it would require. But 
I doubt the wisdom of giving the Democrats a 
chance to make the Republicans scapegoats in 
this war. They inherited it. They should have 
the praise or bear the onus. It’s just to the ad- 
ministration that the President be not interfered 
with. His movements should be definite and 
quick, not hindered by party opp)sition.” 

Again Tom Schall tasted the dregs of despair, 
and again he carried on successfully. How he 
felt at this second great crisis in his life, he tells 
in his own words: 

“T had to pray God to help me get upon my 
feet and raise my voice and do the thing I knew 
should be done. It was hard. I hated to do it. 
If I had been able to look into the indignant eyes 
and accusing faces, and seen the grief, surprise, 
disappointment, and dislike of my Republican 
colleagues, I doubt if I could have had the cour- 
age to do it. But when the time came, with 
God’s help, I nominated and cast my vote for 
Champ Clark for Speaker, thus putting the ma- 
chinery of a Democratic House back of the 
Democratic President and Senate, and thus help- 
ing to land the boys at Chateau Thierry in time 
to save Paris. With the political complexion of 


my district as it was, I thought at the time it was 
putting a noose around my neck, but it was 
slight thing to offer up a political carcass when 
we were about to call to the sacrifice upon the 
field of battle the best of our youth.” 

That Tom Schall was wrong in his deduction 
with regard to the future of his political career is 
made obvious by his record since then. Eac!l 
succeeding election has been by a larger plurality, 
and he has received perhaps the largest percent- 
age of votes cast for any present member o 
Congress. It must be borne in mind, too, tha 
Schall’s victories have been personal achieve 
ments. 

Nor did the blind Congressman ever forget hi 
mother. Through all the years of his trials and 
ultimate success, he kept in close touch with he: 
and provided for her needs. Together with hi 
wife he watched and cared for her until her deat! 
some four years ago. 

Thomas D. Schall is now ‘the Senator fron 
Minnesota.”’ That is the sequel to the story o 
Tom Schall’s career which is a source of inspira 
tion for those whose lives are beset by over 
whelming odds and apparently insurmountabl: 
obstacles. In rising from bootblack to Con 
gressman, Mr. Schall achieved something whic! 
others, of less humble origin and degrading youth 
ful environment, may also achieve. What wa 
possible for him is possible for others. And i: 
triumphing over his blindness, Senator Schal 
has shown the world the way out of darkness an: 
proved conclusively the truth contained in thes 
oft-repeated lines: 


I am the master of my soul, 
The captain of my fate. 
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The Blazer of the Bright Angel Trail at the Grand Canyon 


The Cowboy Senator from Arizona 
The active public career of Senator Ralph H. Cameron dates back to the birth of the State—Record of 


energetic work as ranking member on important committees 


HEN the distinguished Senators and 
Representatives of the United States 
witnessed the Hopi Indian snake dance, 

in the shadow of the Capitol on May 15, an 
ybject lesson was provided. It was the first 
time the Hopi’s had ever given the snake dance, 
which is of the nature of a religious rite or cere- 
mony, outside of their reservation, which is 
located in northern Arizona about two hundred 
miles from the railroad and not far from the 
Petrified Forest, I once had the pleasure of 
visiting with the late John Muir. 

It has been the theme of many eminent authors. 
Mary Roberts Rinehardt has held her readers 
captive with the vivid description of an Indian 
snake dance which few had ever witnessed, owing 
to the remote section in which the reservation is 
located. It was a ceremony that had fascinated 
Theodore Roosevelt while President of the United 
States, when he visited Arizona. 

The Hopi, or Maqui, as they were originally 
called, are small in stature and are agricultural- 
ists, besides engaging in the making of baskets 
and blankets. The Maqui Indians were doing 
dry-farming long before Columbus discovered 
America. They are great runners and have cov- 
ered a distance of a hundred miles in a marathon. 
A delegation of these Indians are being brought 
to the Sesqui-centennial by the El-Zerba Shrine 
of Phoenix, Arizona. 

Forty-two years ago Senator Ralph Henry 
Cameron made his first acquaintance of the Hopi 
Indians, and it was natural that when they came 
to Washington to pay their respects to the 
President as the Great White Father, that he 
should provide an exhibition on the pavements of 
the Capital of what he had witnessed on the 
Hopi reservation as a young man. Many years 
ago a bright-faced lad born in Maine found him- 
self a cash boy in the store of C. F. Hovey in 
Boston. One rainy November day, in the year 
1882, while eating his meager lunch in the base- 
ment, he ran across a book written by Powell, 
describing the Grand Canyon and the Colorado 
River. His imagination was fired, and the next 
February he had invested his savings in a ticket 
taking him as far as he could go toward the land 
of his dreams. When he arrived, he fell in with 
Bucky O’Neill, who was then sheriff. Young 
Cameron was soon in his element as a cowboy 
and a miner. 

While working in a tie-camp and sawmill 
owned by N. E. Ayer, Cameron had as an assist- 
ant another young man named Ashurst, and Mr. 
Ayer now asserts that he is the only Warwick who 
alone and single-handed started two United 
States Senators from the same state on their road 
to fame. 
later became sheriff of Coconino 
County, and learned to know his Arizona from 
the northern rim of the Grand Canyon to the 
Mexican line, having traversed every county and 
district with the intrepid spirit of the explorer. 
Early in life, with a view to investigating the 


Cameron 


mineral possibilities of the Grand Canyon, he 
blazed the Bright Angel Trail, the trail leading to 
that incomparable and magnificent canyon, 
threaded by the Colorado River, the veritable 
lodestone which attracted the boy from Boston 
to the magic wonders of the West. 

Oftentimes I wonder whether the constituents 
of many of the hard-working Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress realize how much they 
accomplish, especially that large number who 
are seldom in the limelight and indulge but little 
in flights of oratory. 

For many years I have known Senator Ralph 
Cameron of Arizona. His energetic work as a 
member of Congress in saving the very statehood 
of Arizona is a,matter of historical record. He 
has the distinction of having 
a three-year term in Congress, 
because he was admitted on 
Valentine’s Day, 1912, and he 
held over for an extra year. 
He was known as the Cowboy 
of the Grand Canyon when in 
a hard-fought battle with 
Senator Marcus Smith he was 
defeated, and in turn defeated 
this sturdy pioneer. 

It was during the discus- 
sion of statehood that a well- 
thought-out plan was reached 
by the Republican leaders, 
including the intrepid Roose- 
velt, to only admit New 
Mexico and Arizona as one 
state. This aroused the Cow- 
boy who had blazed the Bright 
Angel Trail to action, and he 
persuaded President Taft to 
call up Speaker Cannon and 
the Republican leaders, to 
admit Arizona, even if it was 
declared a Democratic state. 
Republican chieftains had 
thought that by adding New 
Mexico to Arizona, they would 
be assured of a Republican 
majority in the new state. 
Consequently, the records 
show that much is due to 
Ralph Cameron for preserving 
the entity of Arizona as a star 
in the flag. It was natural 
that this young man should 
feel the responsibility of mak- 
ing Arizona a _ Republican 
state, and his activity in that 
direction is revealed in many 
a stiff political battle 

In 1920 he was elected 
United States Senator by a 
big majority and without the 
support of a_ single news- 
paper. 
farmers and the livestock men 


The miners, the Copyright, Clinedinst Studio 


SENATOR RALPH H. CAMERON OF ARIZONA 


felt that the man who had always been fought 
by the corporations in Arizona and had been so 
closely identified with the creation of the state, 
should represent them in the councils of the 
Senate. 

In a single term of six brief years, Senator 
Cameron has served an apprenticeship that has 
counted for his state. He is now serving on 
five important committees and is ranking mem- 
ber on the Public Lands Committee, controlling 
90 per cent of the public domain of the country 
under government control. He is a member of 
the Appropriations Committee expending a three- 


billion-dollar budget for the nation. He is rank- 


ing member of the Committee on Reclamation, 
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Dr. Cranmer—the Popular “Motto” Poet 


The millions of mottoes on the walls signed ‘‘Remnarc’”’ are the work of Dr. I. W. Cranmer, the 
Lecturer and Author, who is a descendant of the historic Cranmers of Canterbury 


OR some years in Washington and the 
Fk West, Florida and California, my path 
that of I. W. Cranmer. His 
mottoes of original verse are found in thousands, 
even millions of homes throughout the country. 


has crossed 


Little did I dream as I awakened one morning 
in the house of a friend far from home that the 
motto on the wall was one prepared by my friend, 
Dr. Cranmer. What mislead me was the name 
of the author inscribed as ‘‘Remnarc”’ which is 
Cranmer spelled backwards. 

Modesty in all the activities of his life has been 
a marked characteristic. His stalwart form and 
iron gray hair is a towering picture of power on 
the rostrum platform, pouring forth the eloquence 
that comes from a warm heart and keen mind. 
He began public speaking soon after graduating 
from Cornell College, calling upon the storehouse 
of a remarkable memory, for Dr. Cranmer never 
seems to forget anything. <A direct descendant 
from Edmund Cranmer, who was Archdeacon 
of Canterbury and a brother of the martyr, 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
I. W. Cranmer has some of the sturdy traits of 
the old saints and martyrs. His father was born 
and raised at Paris, Kentucky, in the heart of the 
Blue Gri 
northern Missouri in the 


famous iss country, but emigrated to 


forties amid the echoes 
of the discussions on the Missouri Compromise, 
I. W. Cranmer was born. The child- 
hood days on Missouri farm gave young 
I. W. material direct from nature that has re- 
sulted in many a well turned phrase. While fol- 
lowing the plow he was dreaming of the days 
when he could go to college. Later he won the 
highest and a gold medal as the best 
orator in Missouri College and then looked for 
more college degrees to conquer. 


and here 


he mors 


At the early age of twenty-three he began his 
successful career as a teacher and lecturer, prin- 
a high school and superintendent of 
education. In 1883 he graduated from Cornell 
College at Mount Vernon, Iowa, having com- 


cipal of 


pleted the classical course and received the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

While in college he was editor-in-chief of the 
Cornellion and later became a member of the 
faculty and an instructor. Not many minutes 
after he had received his diploma he started 
on a lecture tour, appearing before educational 
societies and on the Chautauqua circuit. With 
many years of experience in fraternal work to his 
credit he has rendered valuable service as state 
instructor, lecturer, Supreme Orator and chair- 
man of committees in fraternal 
A Mason of high standing and a member 
of Medinah Temple Shrine in Chicago, his ad- 
dresses have reflected the key-note of high ideals 
and square dealing man to man. Naturally his 
work led him far afield and he has visited and 
spoken in every state. Marked literary ability 
was evidenced in his poetical sentiments which 
have crystallized into framed mottoes on sale at 
gift, art and book stores all over the United States. 


various 


state 


orders. 


This verse has given him rank as one of 
America’s motto poets. In his tribute to “‘Friend- 
ship” is found a golden expression of a relation- 
ship that is sanctified with sweet memories. 


Friendship is neither sold nor bought 
But blooms in every kindly thought 
And with a service true and free 
Yields richest fruit for you and me. 


*Tis service that proves friendship’s worth 
And gives to it its real birth. 

Unselfish service is the mold 

That forms a friendship pure as gold. 


Then let us serve our fellowmen 

At every time and place we can, 
Thus prove our friendship genuine 
Then I’ll be yours and you’ll be mine. 


Awakening one morning in a hotel of an 
American friend, the Allenby Hotel in old 
Jerusalem, I looked out upon branches and 
leaves waving softly in the morning breeze. 
On the wall I read this poem: 


Of all that I shall ever see 

No charm will e’er excel the tree 

With graceful limbs in foliage dressed 
Fed by their mother earth’s sweet breast. 


On hill and valley, everywhere 
Lifting their arms to God in prayer 
Beautiful birds come there to rest 
And in their care entrust their nest. 


Fruit trees and trees of every kind 

Given man by infinite mind, 

Foliage giving dumb beast shade 

And from their trunks our homes are made. 


Their autumn leaves of every hue 
Flower garden with colors true 

Bid man give praise for all he sees 
To God alone who makes the trees. 


At that time I did not know that the author 
was a friend for the magic word in the corner 
spelled backwards, had veiled the authorship of 
lines that had the stirring inspiration of Joyce 
Kilmer’s classic that “Only God Can Grow a 
Tree!” 

His unfailing memory in rolling off a mass of 
figures and the rituals of various organizations 
which he represents, reveals the basis of an ability 
that has builded a career that lives in the hearts 
of those who have heard and the minds and mem- 
ories of those who have read his lines. 

For the last few years, Dr. Cranmer has been 
actively engaged as an agricultural statistician, 
and engaged in general research work for the 
State of Florida. It has often been said that no 
man in the country is better posted on Florida 
or can give more accurate statistics and real 
facts from the tip of his tongue than I. W. 

Among the comments on this Chautauqua 


Cranmer. Real facts concerning the resources 


of the state of Florida, the ‘State of Sunshine 
where Summer Comes and Spends the Winter,” 
have been garnered by Dr. Cranmer. 





R. I. W. CRANMER, whose hand-illumined 
mottoes adorn many a home and office 


work, one authority states: “Dr. Cranmer is 
counted as an authority and gives one of the 
most thrilling and instructive lectures of the 
season. A pleasing and eloquent speaker and an 
instructor, Dr. Cranmer always gives you some- 
thing new and worth while.” 

During his work in Florida, Dr. Cranmer and 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, and a former siudent of Cornell Col- 
lege, entertained Dr. James Elliott Harlan, former 
president of Cornell College, whose unselfish de- 
votion to Cornell College is without a parallel. 

Now that Dr. Cranmer is living in Miami, 
Florida, the more is he interested in the wonder land 
of the peninsular state. Thoroughly experienced 
in fraternal work and the happy art of meeting 
and mingling with people from every state, Dr. 
Cranmer is constantly widening the horizon of 
his already widely extended circle of acquaintance. 
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Welcome of Mine Host to Mine Hosts 


New England hotel men singular in achievement and plural in hostelry triumphs. The meeting of 
Mine Hosts in convention assembled, celebrating the second hotel exposition 


ATING back to the good old tavern days, 
D the inn keepers of New England have at- 
tained and maintained pre-eminence in 

the art of hostelry in the U.S.A. At Mechanics 





A. W. Hodgdon, Executive Committee 
and Entertainment 


Building there was a gathering of throngs of 
people to pay tribute to the landlords who ex- 
tend welcome to the wayfaring travelers. Over 
two thousand hotel proprietors throughout the 





Frank C. Hall, Executive Committee 
Hotel Somerset 


country were invited, and many of them came on 
to Boston to take a post-graduate course, coming 
in contact with the work as revealed in an expo- 
sition under the personal direction of Chester I. 
Campbell, who has conducted more expositions 
than any other one individual in the country. 

The exhibits included not only the cuisine 
prize of the famous chefs of New England Hotels, 
constituting a veritable salon of culinary art 
that might have made epicures envious, but all 
visitors enjoyed a baked beans and brown-bread 
feast, a most appropriate menu for a Boston wel- 
come. Altogether it was a unique exposition, 
because there was something doing all the time, 
reflecting the atmosphere of a busy hotel. The 
National Restaurant Association held its con- 


vention in Paul Revere Hall, and the dis- 





Chester I. Campbell, Director of the 
Hotel Exposition 


cussions ran a la carte and table d’ hote ranging 
from soup to nuts. 

An appreciation was extended to that often 
unseen but always potent role that women play 
in the details that make a hotel homelike and 
equal to the exactions of guests. 

The Presidents of the associations co-operating 
with Mr. Campbell in this memorable exposition 
included Frank C. Hall, New England Associa- 
tion; A. W. Hodgdon, Boston Association; Emile 
F. Coulon of the Massachusetts Association; 
together with Col. George H. Clark, Karl P. 
Abbott, Joseph W. Simpson and A. E. Martin, 
names well known in the hoteldom of the world 
as well as New England. 

In the closing banquet at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Captain Race as host set a pace. The 
beautiful grand ball room was like a sunken 
garden ablaze with the blossoms of Maytime. 
There was song and dance and diversion in the 





spotlight—now brilliant, now soft and witching, 
giving expression to the variance of every happy 
mood. Down the center to the strains of a stir- 
ring march came the attendants—a waiter and 





Emile F. Coulon, Honorary Committee 
Hotel Westminster 


waitress for every table for each tempting course. 
The waiters were attired in nifty caps, and the 
girls wore most 
golden glow that pictured our conception of 


bewitching sunbonnets of a 





Arthur L. Race, Chairman Exhibition 
Copley-Plaza 
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E. R. Grabow, Executive Committee 
New Ocean House 


a Maud Muller headgear when raking hay 
and swinning hearts in the field. Pink ribbon 
saucily fluttered when the soup was passed. In 
the dessert ensemble they were adorned with 
golden sashes, heralding the new dessert “‘Mel-o- 
ripe,” which glorified bananas as a prime factor 
of a complete menu. 

Among the hosts of Boston hotel men, identi- 
fied with the advancement of the hotel industry, 
were E. R. Grabow of the New Ocean House 
and L. C. Prior of the Lenox and Brunswick. 

Frank Hall introduced Emile Coulon as toast- 
master, who introduced a battery of speakers that 
talked hotel toa finish. An earnest plea was 
made by ‘Mine Host’? Howie of the Hotel Tou- 
rain, Buffalo, who presented a picture of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, where a depart- 
ment of hotel management is flourishing, largely 
attended by sons and daughters of hotel men. 

President Hodgdon of the Boston Hotel Asso- 
ciation read a letter from H. W. Ricker of Poland 
Springs telling of what Maine was doing. 

An appropriation of $3,000,000 was suggested, 
covering three years, to put New England su- 
premely on the map as the ideal summer play- 
ground of the world. 





Lermon C. Prior, Executive Committee 
Hotel Lenox and Brunswick 





The Cowboy Senator From Arizona 


is near the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which is looking after 
the interests of the three army posts located in 
Arizona. 
with his party in power, the influence of Senator 
affairs in Washing- 
short of a marvelous development. 
: not been act omplhi shed 


Holding these important positions and 


Ralph Cameron in legislative 
ton is nothing 
This ha by a do-noth- 
The 


of achievement. 


ing policy or ornamental statesmanship. 


record back of it all is a record 


Eighteen months ago he started a movement 
to have the livestock situation investigated. 
He was a practical man and knew that the farm- 


ers and cattle men faced a crisis and that 80 per 


cent of them were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
situation and 
a joint resolution, 
which was passed by the House and Senate, 
waiving all requirements for grazing fees 
charged by the government, which was still bas- 


He made a personal survey of the 


upon his return introduced 


the 
ing this charge on war-time prices. Over two 
million dollars in fees was saved to the livestock 
men. Ht is curious to note that this measure had 
the support of both the Interior and Agricultural 
Departments—the first that 
branches of the government had 
come to the matter. 

This 


f 


ol we 


time these two 
been able to 
an agreement on 
was only the beginning. 


Senators, he 


With a group 
introduced Resolution 
‘+h provided for an exhaustive investi- 


tern 
347, whic 
tion of the whole public domain. 


was to relieve th 


The object 
e West from bureaucratic control 
which naturally, 
a direct knowledge of the varied phases 


in Washington, was exercised, 


of the situation. In June of last year, members 
of all the bureaus opened hearings in Arizona 
nd called hefore them tke peo} le who were 





t lly interested. The members of the inves- 
tigating committee visited eleven western states. 
looking into all the questions involved. The 
result has been a plan provided over ten years, 
to take care of tke livestock interests, insuring 
them stability that would not be affected by 


Continued from page 409 


snap-judgments made in Washington. Under 
this bill, besides other departments, is provided a 
Board of Appeals, as in tax matters, insuring a 
thorough hearing before any disastrous decisions 
could be made at Washington. 

The interest in this matter brought to Senator 
Cameron thousands of letters and naturally made 
many Democratic voters on the range, hailing 
from Texas, Oklahoma and other states, feel that 
the Republican Senator, Ralph Cameron, had 
proven a real friend of the West. 

Senator Cameron was active in the extension 
of rights to the prospectors and pioneers search- 
ing for oil and giving them an opportunity of 
realizing on their discoveries without an arbi- 
trary mandate from Washington and extending 
the oil leases two years. 

He has secured appropriations of three million 
dollars for the Yuma Valley and various other 
reclamation projects, and is pushing the bills for 
a future program to safeguard the problem of the 
Colorado River, a subject which he has been 
investigating for many years. The San Carlos 
Dam is now known as the Coolidge Dam, and 
plans have been approved by the Interior De- 
partment authorizing the expenditure of five 
and a half million dollars, which may result in 
the reclamation eventually of two million acres 
of desert land. The dam is as large as the famous 
Roosevelt Dam and in the next five years may 
provide irrigated farms supporting a population 
of one hundred thousand people, if they take 
full advantage of the opportunities offered. 

One of the notable addresses made by Senator 
Cameron before the Senate was his speech on the 
copper tariff, a matter of vital interest to his 
state, which produces more copper than any other 
in the country. He pointed out effectively that 


the copper industry must be protected as are 
other basic industries of the United States, and 
that the evil forces should not drive into destruc- 
tion an industry from which over six hundred 
thousand people are now making a livelihood in 
production and marketing. 


He signalized the 


startling fact that the cheap Indian labor « 
South America and the cheaper labor of the 
Congo is already paralyzing the copper industry 
in America, and that the copper miners were en 
titled to at least as much consideration as the 
lead miners of Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

Senator Cameron also was active in reinstatin; 
the decision of Justice Field of the Supreme 
Court, that a miner or prospector was entitle 
to a patent when it was reasonably proven that 
the mineral existed. For over forty years th¢ 
Bureau has insisted on the regulation that 
prospector must show by definite evidence that 
he has a paying mine before he could secure : 
patent. This naturally discouraged prospector 
and led to a deterioration of mining, strangling 
the enthusiasm which has always been the fore 
runner of mining development and accounting 
for the departure of many miners for other and 
more favorable fields in Mexico, South America 
and Africa. 

With all this background of achievement for 
his beloved state of Arizona, and a background 
of experience in Washington and in public life 
that has meant so much for Arizona, from its 
Territorial days on to its induction into the sis- 
terhood of states, it is no wonder that the plain, 
rugged people of the state who earn their liveli- 
hood and depend upon its resources for their 
future welfare, should continue to honor as well 
as take advantage of the energetic genius and 
courageous activity of one who has devoted his 
life to the state called the Arid Zone, the Spanish 
meaning of Arizona, and help fulfill his dream of 
bringing a great reservoir of water from the 
mountains to irrigate the great area of the plains 
and the deserts, to make them blossom as the rose. 

Nothing short of this will satisfy the ambition 
of the junior Senator from Arizona, who has sat 
for many years in the councils of the Republican 
party and kept in touch with every phase of legis- 
lative development affecting the youngest state 
in the Union now represented by forty-eight 
stars, 
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The Dunes at 
Provincetown 


stretch for miles either way, and you view them 
from a clear, crisp elevation, where the wind is 
forever blowing. 

Northward and across from Truro is Highland 
Light on the highest bluff of the Cape, a sheer 
wall at this point of several hundred feet to the 
edge of the waters, where a low-lying beach fol- 
lows the foot of the bluff like a hairline border for 
the expanse of ocean. Here one can go through 
the light house, and receive the clear explanation 
from some attendant that unfolds some of the 
mysteries of light house lore. 

There seems to be an eternal wind on all of 
these elevations, not cold and dreary, but in- 
vigorating, stimulating breezes that provide a 
tan in a few hours. 

One who has never taken a trip down on the 
Cape has days of great interest and enjoyment 
before him. One who has been there before will 

pproach the time for another trip with the sure 
delight of sunny days on the incomparable Cape. 


Continued from page 398 


Where One Man’s Work is 
Another Man’s Play 


nuch fun out of this project as any of the 
housands of pleasure seekers who will throng 
ts decks. 

That is not to say, however, that G. R. K. does 

not also enjoy the usual forms of recreation. 
\fter office hours he finds time for many of the 
astimes which are enjoyed in Miami Beach. 
From his handsome residence on Palm Island, 
me of the artificial islands that stand out like 
ewels of tropical verdure on the blue surface of 
Biscayne Bay, he now and then goes out in his 
leasure craft for an afternoon of deep-sea fishing 
wr cruising over Miami waters. He is an enthu- 
siastic golfer and may be found quite often on 
one of the many courses in Miami Beach or 
Miami. 

His principal interest, however, lies in the ocean 
amusement pier through which he hopes to 
attract additional thousands of persons to Miami 
Beach. 

His adventures after leaving home took 
G. R. K. through every boom the country over. 
But no boom, he asserts, could even be compared 
to the tremendous progress in Florida, and in 
Miami particularly. 

He is in a position to appreciate this develop- 
ment to its full, since he made his first trip to 
Florida eighteen years ago. 

During the World War he was stationed in the 
navy at Key West, and often visited Miami. 
Following the war he conducted a mail order cigar 
business in Key West until 1920. 

The last time G. R. K. Carter came to Florida 
was on his honeymoon three years ago. He 
realized that the great improvement he saw in 
Miami was only the beginning of tremendous 
activity, and Mrs. Carter agreed with him that 
Miami Beach was an ideal place to live per- 
manently. 

Mr. Carter entered the real estate business, 
which was then at the threshold of the boom 
stage. He was among the most fortunate ones 
who participated in the activities of the period, 
and became a man of considerable means. Fol- 
lowing the subsiding of the hectic trading period, 
which reached its height last summer, he turned 
his attention to constructive enterprises. 

Believing that Miami Beach is destined to be- 


Continued from 
page 388 
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The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 


gies, but no automobiles and no 


smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its _. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 





come one of the greatest convention cities of the 
world, Mr. Carter has gone forward, in co-opera- 
tion with other owners of ocean front property, 
with plans for a boardwalk, similar to that in 
Atlantic City. There is also a movement on foot 
for construction of a municipal walk, which will 
extend from the limits of the privately owned 
walk to the upper reaches of the North Beach. 
Eventually it is planned more than four miles 
of walk will be laid at Miami Beach. 

While devoting the major portion of his atten- 
tion to the progress of construction of the ocean 
amusement pier, Mr. Carter has several other 
enterprises for Miami Beach in consideration. 
Chief among these is the erection of a huge, com- 
bined convention-hotel and bathing casino adja- 


cent to the pier. In addition to the regular 
hotel accommodations, it will include a swimming 
pool, locker rooms, a large arena similar to the 
one at Madison Square Gardens, and several 
floors devoted to convention meeting rooms. 

There are unlimited possibilities for Florida as 
a resort state, in the belief of Mr. Carter. He 
pointed out that while Florida is primarily 
a winter playground, conditions exist which 
will continue to attract vacationists through the 
summer. The housing and hotel facilities of 
Miami and Miami Beach have been increased 
threefold since the beginning of last year. It is 
estimated that Miami alone could now accomo- 
date 500,000 people, as against 300,000 people 
last year. 
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Alton B. Parker—Judge and Jurist 


A candidate for president who insisted that leaders should deal squarely with the platforms they 
represented—story of the late Alton Brooks Parker who exemplified 


eminent Americans, the 
late Judge Alton Brooks Parker served his 
day and generation with honor and distinc- 
tion. His career stands out an inspiring ex- 
ample to American youth 


N the fore-rank of 


a representative of a 
high-minded, broad-gauged type of intensified 
American citizenship. On a farm in Cortland, 
New York, where he was born, he was assisted by 
parents in comfortable circumstances in his am- 
bition for an Teaching school and 
working on the farm in early manhood he was 


education. 


intent upon achieving his ambition to become a 
lawyer 

At an early age, Alton Brooks Parker became 
a conspicuous figure as a lawyer in Kingston, 
N. Y., and eventually became Judge of the New 
York Court of 


Appeals. He was descended 
from a stock of sturdy patriots who bore the 
brunt of the struggle for independence, and this 
spirit of ’76 was plainly part of his very life, for 


this farmer boy, born among the rugged hills, 
was nominated for the presidency by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1904, eight years after Grover 
Cleveland had retired from the duties of chief 
executive of the nation. 
Last year I rode with Judge Parker through 
he Catskills and Shananjunk Mountains near 
which he had lived for fifty years. The trip re- 
vealed the soul of a poet. As he looked upon the 
apple orchards he had planted and nurtured on 
the shores of the Hudson and the hills and valleys, 
his comments were those of a philosopher-poet. 


Standing together at the great Catskill reser- 
voir that furnishes New York with its water 
upply he commented on the millions supplied 


with life from these waters of the hills. Over 
the old country roads of the Mohawk lakes and 
Amid 
the impressive scenic beauties so little known to 
the people of New York, Alton Brooks Parker 


remarked: 


Minnewaska region, the horses galloped. 


“T wish everyone in the great city 
could come here.”’ 
looked u waterfalls, caverns and geo- 
logical grandeur unrivalled, and in his mellow 
repeated what almost 


His dark eyes beamed as he 
pon brooks, 
oice hi like a 
“Chapple, how much we have to be 


seemed 


hankful for that God gave America such beauties 
| ore could the heart desire.” 
His summer home “Rosemount’’ on the banks 
f the Hud Esopus, of Indian name, 
een the scene of many important conferences 


with men of national fame. It 


on, located at 


recalled the days 
e presidential campaign in 1904 when his 


every action was recorded by admirers and op- 
ponents. Charged with bathing once a day in 
e beloved Hudson by political rivals, they 
ought it might create dissension among the 
nk and file of the great “unwashed” of the 
Democratic party. 
Cool-headed and unperturbed, the victim of 


political and party treachery, he emerged from 
that campaign with a smile and never an act or 
word of resentment. Opposed by Theodore 


Roosevelt when the Rough Rider was in the hey- 


integrity in public service 


dey of his power, he was battling a campaign with 
a decided party. When the information was 
flashed to him from St. Louis that he was nomi- 
nated for President, he took his political life in his 
hands and sent the following historic telegram: 

“Unless the gold standard of money values is 
firmly and irrevocably established, I must request 
the delegates to look elsewhere for a nominee.” 

He was one of the few candidates for the presi- 
dency who ever refused an impending nomina- 
tion unless the platform was squared with the 
principles represented by the candidate. His 
rival, William Jennings Bryan had appeared be- 
fore the convention at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to protest against scuttling the silver plank 
and the nomination of the New York jurist as a 
party standard bearer. 

Opposed by the Radical wing of his own party 
in the west, Judge Parker stood, four square to his 
principles and went down to defeat with a record 
of standing by convictions. In the language of 
Henry Clay he could have said: ‘‘I would rather 
be right than President.” 

In the controversial points 
of political history during his 
active career, many import- 
ant points covered in the 
late H. H. Kolsatt’s book 
were eliminated when it was 
printed in a leading peri- 
odical. I talked with Judge 
Parker about it, but he in- 
sisted that it should not be 
brought up during his life 
time as he had no wish to 
occasion any heart-aches 
among devoted followers of 
those basking in the memory 
of a fame which was not 
altogether deserved. 

Although again sought as 
a political leader, in later 
years he devoted his time to 
his apple orchards and his 
profession as a lawyer. In 
raising apples on the banks 
of the Hudson, and as a 
member of the bar, his lead- 
ership unchallenged. 
Several times president of 
the Bar Association he died 
while active in the front rank 
of his profession. Few men 
more impressively repre- 
sented full rounded American 
citizenship than Alton Brooks 
Parker. In touch with the 
country folk his home was his 
castle and the highest honors 
came to him in his chosen 
career. His public life shines 
out as an example of a vol- 
untary political sacrifice made 
by few American statesmen. 


was 


There was a genial friendliness about him and 
he had a big, broad mind. In his extensive law 
library Judge Parker was happy when delving 
in his books and thinking out those many intri- 
cate points of law that have made him an emi- 
nent American jurist. With all his profound 
ability in the law, his delight was his contact with 
neighbors and friends in the country. Greater 
honors were never bestowed upon any public man 
than the love and affection that existed among 
the home folk in the hills among whom he lived. 
Prominent in the work of the Civic Federation he 
was always ready to give assistance, enthusiastic 
and unreserved, to every good cause. As one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the great 
metropolis of New York and the country at large, 
he had a private career reaping high public 
honors. As Chancellor of the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion he was active and zealous in furtherin 
friendly relations among English speaking na 
tions, especially with Great Britain, which w: 
the land of his early ancestors. 


+ oR 


7.) 





The late Judge Alton B. Parker relating a funny story to the Editor at 

the source of the water supply for New York City. Perhaps he is re- 

ferring to another beverage known to our ancestors as beer, that used 
to flow about the corners of “‘lil’ ole N’ York” 
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The Alluring Charm of Allen’s Harbor 


The re-divisioning and development of one of the rare residential retreats on Cape Cod where sea and 
pine forest meet on the historic beach and Harbor 


OUNDING one of those redolent, resonant 
R curves on the main highway between 
Dennis and Harwichport, the big-bal- 
looned sedan was brought to a gradual stop on 
the elevation which overlooks Allen’s Harbor. 
‘he conductor of our tour, Mr. Frank Prescott, 
he rising young advertising counselor, with a 
broad sweep of his arm, waved at the outlook 
ross the waterway to a heavily wooded point 
of land, beginning a little above Allen’s Harbor, 
nd ending in a graceful evergreen point that 
mtoured downward toward the white sands of a 
each—just enough to be seen from this dis- 
ince to indicate what must lie beyond the green- 
ued forests to form the immediate shore of the 
entle waters of Nantucket Sound. Off in the 
listance there was no end, except the horizon, to 
the vision of opalescent-tinted waters gradually 
.erging into the blue of deeper water beyond. 
“There it lies—the magnificent development 
hich has been designated ‘Allen’s Harbor’,” 
aid Mr. Prescott. 

Not content with this first distant view, Mr. 
Prescott drove farther along and turned back 
again at the junction of what is called the 
‘Lower County Road,” where we crossed a bridge 
ver Allen’s Creek, an estuary of Allen’s Harbor, 
and from a lesser elevation near this spot the 
panorama was more distinct under the spotlight 
of the sun at meridian height. We had a more 
perfect picture, more in detail, of the graceful 
curves of the shore of Allen’s Harbor. 

He pointed to two places on the east coast of 
the harbor where boat piers will be extended for 
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Entrance road to Allen’s Harbor looking into the property 


the ‘accommodation of the owners of property in 
this new development. From this point we also 
could trace the original harbor entrance from 
Nantucket Sound, which cuts through at the 





Sand Dunes at Allen’s Harbor as seen across the harbor entrance 


eastern edge of the beach reserved for bathing, 
and with various picturesque curves leads 
through lowlands into Allen’s Harbor itself. 

It is within the memory of the older residents of 
Harwichport that vessels of 60-75 feet in length, 
some of them one and some of them two-masters, 
used to come into port through this narrow strait 
and discharge cargoes to piers in the harbor — 
boats called “pinkies,’’ or some such designation. 
This information was imparted to us by one of 
the present-day small boat navigators of Har- 
wich. As he talked with us he used the char- 
acteristic Cape Cod expressions in a description of 
a recent sail he had taken down the outside coast 
of Cape Cod, such as ‘‘when it came on to blow” 
and “I hauled to west’d and dropped in to lee’a’d 
of the island for the night.””. Captain Small, from 
my best remembrance J shall call him, navigated 
the trim little boat anchored in the center of 
Wichmere Harbor, a much smaller, but a fair 
prototype of Allen’s Harbor, or what Allen’s 
Harbor use‘ to be. 

Tradition has it that heyond the recollection of 
present inhabitants, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty years ago, Allen’s Harbor was a scene of 
even greater activity, with larger sailing boats 
and a more diversified fishing and freighting in- 
dustry, which seems consistent, for from its 
former traditional prestige it probably descended 
to the seventy-five foot “‘pinkies” and on down 
to the present day which finds the harbor en- 
trance entirely blocked by the sand of the beach 
and no boating whatever. 
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But here is where the dreams of the developer 
stir in the modern m On the 
plans which are the diversified road 
building, the harmonious landscape 
work of Harold Hill Blossom, 





gic of enterprise. 
to follow 
architectural 
will come the re- 
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this long sand dune, which is paralleled by The 
Dunes Road. One end of Dunes Road turns a 
rather acute angle into Nons Road, which en- 


circles the highest rounded elevation in the 


development. 





Typical home site at Allen’s Harbor 


juvenation of Allen’s Harbor. 
out from the beach into Nantucket Sound. 
harbor entrance will again be cut through the 
bar Allen’s Harbor. A sandy will 
take the place of sedgeweed on the shore line as 


A jetty will run 
The 
into beach 
the sand-sucking dredge cuts its way through to 
a new and perhaps the original bottom of Allen’s 
Harbor. 
‘ ‘ 
It is 


that brings out the pleasing prospectof undulating 


the view from this Lower County Road 


woody shores, the prospecti\ e piers, the gra eful 
entrance, the shining beach, 
expanse of ocean. This view 
impress one with the 
Allen’s Harbor development, and when it is con 


idere: 


harbor 
the 
sufficient to 


curving 


ind beyond, 


ilone is 


1 with what conscientious regulations the 
to make it a neig! 


development is surrounded gh 


borly, high-class colony of seashore homes, then 


he impulse irresistible to own one of these 


carefully laid out lots that bring one closest to 


really comfortable Cape Cod living. 

Leading from Allen’s Harbor into the very 
enter of the development, with heavy wooded 
t urrounding every little inlet, runs Oyster 
Creek, which will be dredged and developed for 
he smaller boating, with piers jutting into the 

ession of lagoons, at the feet of conveniently 
located pathway 

Some of the new roadway have already 
been developed are Allen’s Harbor Lane, Wequas 
et Road, Salt Marsh Lane, Nons Road, Brooks 
Road and The Dunes Road. The latter 1s one 
of the most picturesque to be seen anywhere. It 
parallels the immediate background of the first 
line of ocean lots on one side and on the other 
in embattlement of sand thrown up probably 
ges ago by the steady beat of the waves and the 
whisking winds. It forms a perfect dike now 


and other verdure. 


Holland can have no more picturesque dike than 


overgown with pine trees 


Lots fronting Nons Road in carefully laid out 
plots, while not bordering the water, have 
excellent views of it through the green pines 
which have been cleared out to form naturally 
canopied and pillared archways to distant views. 


completion. These roadways have all been 
cleared to a sandy bottom, with six inches of 
cinders as a foundation, and over this about four 
inches of very finely crushed granite. This is 
packed to a perfect surface by the gasoline road 
rollers. After these finishing touches to the 
cinder substrata and finely crushed gravel, the 
roads are perfect for immediate use; in fact, we 
followed one of the road finishers a distance, the 
first automobile to put the work test to this new- 
est type of Cape Cod road construction. 
* * * 

The western end of The Dunes is pierced by 
Brooks Road, the latter running through to a por- 
tion of the reserved beach. This gives a pictures- 
que touch to that portion of Allen’s Harbor whic! 
cannot be duplicated. The clear white sand 
sides of the cut rise at an angle from the road 
way and at one point the gently swaying branches 
of a pine tree, with its long needles, hang 
gracefully over the side of the embankment. 
The shimmering background and pine bough em- 
borderment present a most singular and pleasing 
picture of man’s straight artistic course to an 
objective, somewhat embellished by Nature's 
handicraft. 

& * * 

We walked down on the long strip of beac! 
that has been reserved on the Nantucket Sound 
frontage of Allen’s Harbor colony, down to th 
lapping waves, and on the impulse of the momen 
tested the water for temperature, and cz this day, 
May 12th, even this early in the spring, the water 
was fit for a plunge. Many a time have I en- 
joyed sea bathing in water much colder at tl 
mid-summer season. Carefully gathered infor- 
mation has established the fact that the waters 
of Cape Cod, at least at this locality, average 
65-70 degrees, and it is further demonstrated, 
by comparisons of averaged temperatures, thai 
the water of Cape Cod is three degrees warmer 





Among the pines at Allen’s Harbor 


Where we entered the development, the office 
building of the property was rapidly nearing 
completion and greensward will take the place of 
the newly-ploughed surroundings. The broad 
roadway into the property had been finished, and 
all of the intersecting roads are rapidly nearing 


in winter than Atlantic City, and three degrees 
cooler in summer. This is caused probably by 
the flow of the ocean waters at this point from 
east to west. 

To those who come to Allen’s Harbor as a re- 
sult of the inducements offered by its developers, 
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surely there shall be presented one mighty 
problem, and that will be which of the hun- 
dreds of choice locations shall be chosen. There 
are so many I found it decidely difficult to de- 
cide this matter in my own mind, while taking 
a personally-conducted tour over the choice 
development. 
a * * 

I have not even mentioned the magnificent 
tructure already located on lot No. 7, which 
borders the beach reservations, and which over- 
looks the broad waters of the ocean directly in 
front of what will be the picturesque entrance 
to the harbor. 

At the fore front of this lot just before it merges 
into the sands of the beach, there are pines of 
grotesque shapes resembling the Cedars of ° 
Lebanon that mark the most picturesque ror- 
tions of the coast along the seventeen-mile drive 
through the forests of Hotel Del Monte at the 
ay of Monterey, California. 

* * * 

This magnificent home, with its broad expanse 
f red-flagstoned, screened veranda; long, wide 
living room running across the front, with great 

istic fireplaces, would take an article in itself 

adequately describe. Perhaps I would chose 
this location, if considerable cost were not a con- 
leration in my individual case, but I would be View from porch of Allen’s Harbor home 
most adequately pleased with any one of the 

indreds of lots which come within the borders there, which comes from a carefully planned the permanent residents, and these gentlerren 

this alluring Allen’s Harbor colony. I would prospectus. It devolves upon the fersonnel at have certain fixed ideas and purposes in the dis- 

el the security of choice, neighborly seclusion the head of the enterprise, this matter of chosing _ tribution of Allen’s Harbor homes. 























Do All Your Cooking 
The Whole Year Round 


And Save Fuel with a— 


Glenwood 


Gas Range 


Until this year’s coal shortage thousands of women 
never knew the advantage of cooking with gas. 
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Glenwood gas ranges were made for just such emer- 
gencies as this—to do all kinds of cooking easily, quickly 
and economically. Their all-round ability has been a 





revelation to many a good housewife. 
The Glenwood-Robertshaw 
(Oven Heat Control) The Glenwood model shown here will bake, broil and roast as well 
Aintemettant scan th h in th logical as the biggest coal range. There’s capacity enough with its com- 
" oes , _ ai “ cokm the - ee 7 pact ‘“‘build’’ for all the requirements of any ordinary household. 
es Cae & pee ee ee aren WaEnperarare bY Open The oven is so evenly heated that you can bake two rows of bread 
ing or closing gas cocks, as the occasion requires. 


or pastry at the same time. 
This new method of oven heat control is an acknowledged success 


when equipped with the new Glenwood-Robertshaw. It certainly does “Make Cooking Easy”. 
Write for illustrated Gas 


Brite tor ee ea) «©Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass, “S'cstil Wood si'combicaton 


es, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Marion Brazier—Veteran Theatre-goer 


Interesting comparison of the old plays with the new—a sweeping glance 
of fifty years by one who still enjoys the plays. of today 


WOMAN who has attended the theatres 
A regularly for fifty-five years without be- 

coming blasé or super-critical, and who 
does not—like so many veterans playgoers—in- 
sist upon odious comparisons between the plays 
of today and those of generations ago is Miss 
Marion Howard Brazier of Boston, an interesting 
companion on a first night. She remains wide- 
awake from every point of view. She recalls 
the first play she ever witnessed back in the old 
Boston Museum of the early 60s as a background 
for comments on recent plays, 

“T shall never forget those first dramas, “The 
Ticket of Leave Man,’ ‘Rosedale,’ and ‘Caste,’ 
with such players as L. R. Shewell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Williams, D. W. Waller and the regular 
members of the famous stock company,” she 
declares with the light of reminiscence in her 
eyes. ‘‘My love of the drama is inherited,” she 
states further, laughing as she declares that her 
fond parent took her—a babe in arms—to the 
top gallery, then known as ‘‘Nigger Heaven,” to 
witness this-first performance. 

Ever since attaining young womanhood she has 
attended the theatres regularly both here and 
abroad, a fact which had its dramatic culmination 
recently in the presentation to the Boston Public 
Library of her collection of programs together 
with first night criticisms—a gift of trophies that 
are in some cases almost invaluable. The gift, 
for which she has been presented with an en- 
graved certificate of donorship by the city of 
Boston, consists of several thousands of theatre 
bills, many of which are the only copies extant. 

In addition to programs, she has made a 
collection of photographs—many autographed— 
which she still owns, pending her decision as to 
where to place them. Presumably they will be 
addedto the Shaw collection at Harvard Univer- 
sity insofar as they are not duplicated there. 

In Miss Brazier’ book, “‘Stage and Screen,” 
are reproduced some of the choicest of these 
pictures. Among them is one of Jessie Orten, 
the only living member of that old-time company, 
in 76. Many of the photographs in this book 
were autographed for the author as she has had a 
personal acquaintance with players on both stage 
and screen, and as a journalist, has interviewed 
many here and in Europe. She has never posed 
as a critic—though she might have been one—or 
shown any desire to enter the acting profession, 
preferring to remain in front of the footlights out 
of the sheer love which she has for the drama, 
spoken or pantomimic. 

Through her acquaintance with some of the 
world’s greatest celebrities, Miss Brazier has been 
privileged to hear at first hand some of those re- 
marks of the great which invariably find their 
way, into the books that reflect the spirit of the 
age: Privileged to know and hear Charlotte 
Cushman, the world famous actress, she was for- 
tunate m having the latter write for her the 
beattiful paragraph which has since captured 
the world: 


“T think I love and reverence all the arts 
equally, only putting my own just above the 
others because in it I recognize the union and 
culmination of all. To me is seems that when 
God conceived the world, that was poetry; he 
formed it and that was sculpture; he colored it, 
and that was painting; he peopled it with living 
beings, and that was grand, eternal drama.”’ 

Miss Brazier attended the funeral of the actress 
at Mount Auburn where the granite shaft on the 
hillside bears the one word —‘“Cushman.”’ Miss 
Brazier likewise knew Lotta Crabtree well, and 
was present at her first appearance at the Boston 
Miiseum in 1876 when she played “Little Nell.” 
The present veteran playgoer interviewed Miss 
Crabtree several times since 1900 for the pub- 
lication she represented, and received from the 
actress a rare picture taken in California just 
before she left. In this photograph Miss Crab- 
tree is wearing the pearls presented her by the 
state, the people of which gave her the title ““The 
California Diamond.” When 
Lotta came East and toured the 
country, she became known as 
the ‘‘Dramatic Cocktail.” 

Another of Miss Brazier’s rare 
pictures is that of Corinne as 
“Little Buttercup,” which was 
taken in the early ’80’s when she 
was with the Children’s Pinafore 
Company. Corinne is now the 
robust mother of several chil- 
dren, and bears little resemblance 
to the dainty little morsel of days 
gone by. 

Two similarly rare pictures are 
those of Lillian Russell at the age 
of twenty-one, and Fanny Ward 
at seventeen, when at the begin- 
ning of her stage career she was 
appearing with Harry Dixey in 
London, just before her marriage 
to the wealthy Joe Lewis. 

Questioned as to what plays 
she best recalled, Miss Brazier 
said, ““That is a difficult matter 
and would take too much time 
as there have been so many of 
them—-all well played. But for 
lasting impressions and ‘big mo- 
ments,’ I would single out a few 
like Adelaide Neilson in ‘Juliet’; 
Joe Jefferson as ‘Rip’; Charlotte 
Cushman and Janauschek as 
‘Meg Merrilies’; Mary Anderson 
as ‘Galatea’; Booth as ‘Hamlet’; 
Ellen Terry as ‘Portia’; Salvini, 
the tragedian par excellence from 
Italy; Duse in all she did; Bern- 
hardt in everything she played; 
Clara Morris as ‘Camille’; Rose 
Coughlan as ‘Peg;’ the Sotherns, 
father and son; the Davenports, 
the Barrymores, the Drews and— 


Miss Marion H. Brazier, theatre-goer since girlhood in the ’60s 
attendant at the photoplays thirty years, and now constructive critic 


Oh! Ever so many more in those generation 
and in this one, too. 

“Personally I see no decadence in the present 
day drama, but tastes and times change.” 

Miss Brazier is a devotee of the silent drama 
believing it to be a source of amusement, a cur: 
for the blues, and a boon to the deaf, as music i 
to the blind. She has seen the best pictures th 
past twenty years, and is now a constructiv 
critic for the picture industry, reporting to Wi! 
H. Hays. Among the eleven organizations sh 
has founded is the Film Club of Boston whic! 
stands for better pictures, but is opposed to an 
form of censorship. It discusses the films i: 
open forum. 

Miss Brazier is self-educated, self-supportin; 
(since ’68), and is altogether one of the busies 
women in the historic city of Boston. Wher 
asked how she manages to retain her youthfu 
spirits and keep from looking old when occupie 
all the time she said, “Oh, that’s easy—by 
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having a system and not wasting time; and as 
to keeping the heart young, remember what Joe 
Jefferson said in New York when accosted by a 
friend who commented on the wrinkles upon the 
veteran actor’s face: ‘See here, my boy,’ replied 
Jefferson, ‘My heart ain’t wrinkled—and rerrem- 
ber that’!” 

Miss Brazier recommends a reading of the 
wenty ingredients in her recipe telling how to 
eat old Father Time. Here are four of them: 

“Don’t dwell in the past; keep the mind and 
nds occupied; be a good sport; cultivate a 
ense of humor.” 

Having resided for thirty years in the same 
suse in Trinity Court, Miss Brazier’s den be- 
veaks her taste. Her newest book, “‘Perpetra- 
tons” is approaching its fourth edition. This 

| ook was endorsed by the late Theodore Roose- 

It and is full of optimism, wit, humor, and good 
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By Sarah A. Reed 
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of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 
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In The Light of 
Today 


Religion in Its Relation to 
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HIS book t well have been named “The 

mm Applied Religion.” In its 275 

the whole uestion of modern religicus 

belief is i lei. freely and frankly discussed from the 
standpoint of personal experience and observation. 

Something over a month ago me author of “In the 

Light of Today” sent a copy of the book to Luther 

Burbank, lifornia natural scientist and plant 

wisard, who bh as been sonaidereply in the limelight 

recently as an of His letter of 
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This is not a book written exclusively for any one 
class of human beings—nor for the proponents of any 
one particular relig: So broad is its 
scope, so inclusive is its human appeal, that Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant alike, can read it with 
profit and understanding. 
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New England resort. 








OLLING leisurely in across 


leagues of sun-kissed sea, 


are ideal for bathing. 
enough to invigorate, yet of a 
temperature which permits real 


And, characteristic of Cape Cod, 
just the kind of bathing which. different 
Long stretches of smooth, 
sandy beach which slip gradually into clear 
water; absolutely safe for even the smallest 


the warm waters of Cape Cod zr by , = 
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Cool 


there is 





Bathe in the 5 Sun Warmed 








Waters of old CAPE COD 


child. Or deep water piers and floats from which the skilled swimmer may plunge again and again. 


If you list salt-water bathing as one of the essentials of a perfect summer or vacation playtime, 


Seekers of sites for summer homes will be interested in present realty developments on the Cape, 
which are rapidly enhancing real estate values, and bringing very desirable people to this famous 
For details, write to: 





CAPE COD REAL ESTATE BOARD HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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8 Bers bit of philosophy, “To Save Time i is ve 


Lengthen Life,” which has beep the Reming-* ” 


ton trade-mark slogan ever since’ the invention 


of the typewriter, applies with striking force to 
the Remington Portable—the willing, time-saver 
which is as essential to modern life as writing 


itself! It is ready to save anybody’s time—any- 


where. 

It is the handiest -of portables, The base- 
board can serve as a practical writing table. It 
is the smallest portable—the depth of the case 
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way the Remington Portable | lives up to its ce 


great name. fe 

Save time, lengthen life with a Remington 
Portable! You can purchase it on terms as low 
as $10 down and $5 monthly from Remington 
branches and dealers everywhere. Write today . 
for our illustrated booklet, “For You — For. 
Everybody.” Address Department 169. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


374 Broadway 


New York 


Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Led. 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 
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STANDARD NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITER 


A MACHINE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


PORTABLE ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITER MACHINES 
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REMINGTON-MADE PARAGON RIBBONS AND RED SEAL CARBON PAPERS ALWAYS MAKE GOOD IMPRESSIONS 


The Remington Portable was in constant use on the NORGE from the time the airship left Rome until it 
landed in Alaska—the only typewriter they had with them on this epoch making North Pole asrial voyage 














